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The people of the United 

States have been hearing 
a great deal recently about the 
vast resources of Canada: so 
much. indeed. that Trade Min- 
ister Hlowe. speaking in New 
York the other night, felt) he 
should warn his audience that 
there was “a danger of Cana- 
da being over-dramatized in 
the United States”: he said 
“we would feel happier when 
this sudden burst of enthus- 
iasm was replaced by a glow 
of steady and perhaps more 
critical interest.” 


Vr. Howe would be doing 


a great service for Canada if 


he could persuade Canadians, 
too. that they should show a 
more critical interest in’ this 
country’s natural wealth. 
Then. perhaps. there would 
be a cool appraisal of the “in- 


exhaustible resources” people 


talk about so glibly. and of 


their development) and use. 

The enthusiasm aroused in 
the United States by Cana- 
dian resources has in it a 
large element of self-interest. 
Stores of many materials in 
the United States are close 
to exhaustion, and new sour- 
ces of supply must be found 
if the vast appetite of the 
American industrial machine 
is to be kept satisfied. It is an 
appetite that gets bigger each 
vear. The population contin- 


ues to grow; industrial prod- 
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1953 MERCURY CUSTOM FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 








a 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


B' PREPARED for a supreme driving thrill when 
oe . » wheel ¢ ake the °53 
you get behind the wheel and take ‘ White sidewall tires, rear fender shields and 


' 
VMereury on the road! bumper-grille guards are available at extra cost. 


Youll diseover that) Mereury’s style is more than 





just beautv—it gives vou modern safety. comfort, 





convenience ... famous prize-winning economy .. . 
all the benefits that) spell the difference between 


Mercury and just any car. 






Mereury’s built-out “Interceptor” instrument: panel 
z Mercury is action packed for lively go. with a 
new. improved high compression, 125 Hp. V-8 
engine by the world’s largest builder of V-8’s. 
3-WAY CHOICE IN TRANSMISSIONS: Vere-O- 
Matie Drive. or Toueh-O-Matie Overdrive 
both optional at extra cost): or Silent-Ease 
Standard Svnehronized Transmission. 


brings controls ( loser for easy use. Phere’s sweeping 
vision in every direction. You ll discover smoother. 
livelier performance with Merceury’s great V-8 
and that Mercury's better balanced chassis rides 


smoothly over the roughest of roads. One drive. and 





vou ll discover 53 Mereury is indeed the greatest yet! 


(MERCURY | 
Gan Tay.) 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ANY NEW CAR...ROAD TEST MERCUR’ | 
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. CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
uction is going up at the rate of 3 
per cent a year. Fifteen years ago, 
the United States was almost self- 
sufficient in copper, zinc and _ lead. 
New it is estimated that by 1975 the 
U.s. will be importing half its copper 
ant zine and three-quarters of its 
lead; its demand for aluminum will 
be four times what it is today, and its 
mils will be using 50 per cent more 
iron ore. 

ooking northward, the Americans 
see a country full of minerals, of oil, 
of timber —a treasure house of re- 
sources. Canadians can see the same 
things, but they have not done much 
thinking yet about the way the wealth 
should be handled. 

he provincial governments have 
the power to control the disposition of 
esources that lie within the provinces. 
\lberta, for example, can decide what 
will be done with its natural gas, and 
Ontario can determine how its pulp- 
wood will be exported. But the pro- 
vinclal power is limited in many ways 
») federal authority—by trade _poli- 
cies, tariff regulations, and considera- 
tions of national interest in the pro- 
duction of certain metals. Some prov- 
ices have done much in the way of 
stocktaking, while others have lagged; 
ut ultimately, there must be a na- 
tonal inventory of resources, with 
the federal authorities working in co- 
)peration with the provinces. 

Before this can be done, there will 

ve to be a streamlining of the fed- 
eral agencies which deal with natural 
resources. Hon. Robert H. Winters 
has six branches in his Department of 
Resources and Development: National 
parks, engineering and water re- 
sources, northern administration and 

nds, forestry, the Canadian Travel 
Bureau, and administration. These 
ranches are concerned with only a 
wortion of the nation’s resources: 
mines, fisheries and agriculture have, 
ind need, departments of their own. 
Sull, for inventory purposes, Mr. 
Winters’s department could be a logi- 
cal coordinating agency. 

What is needed is an assessment of 
ur resources in the light of the de- 
nds likely to be made on them by 
mestic and foreign consumption 
ing the next 25 or 50 years. The 


ssessment would require revision as 
lew sources of supply were uncov- 

d, but the changes would not de- 
sSuoy its value as a starting point for 
sound decisions on how the resources 
ir- to be handled. 


Return of the Hansom 


& THERE ARE signs that the hansom 
> cab is making a comeback in the 
United States; not on busy city streets 
Du in the parks. Patrons are the 
yong, with their dreams, and the old, 
wih their memories; people in their 
middle years have lost their dreams 
an! have no time for memories. 

ne of the promoters of the han- 
som cabs is an enterprising and expe- 
enced operator of a fleet of taxis. 
He reports that leisurely drives in the 
hansoms appeal particularly to young 
couples, who can hold romantic dis- 
Course without stealing glances at a 
meter; their thoughts are not inter- 
tupted by the honking of horns, their 
feveries not disturbed by squealing 
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tires. For ourselves, we shall watch 
for the reappearance of our favorite 
advertisement — the one that showed 
the horse with a hansom behind. 


London’s Decorator 


§ DURING THE next couple of 
weeks, the last of the Coronation 
decorations will be going up in the 
streets of London, which will mean 
the end of a long job for Sir Hugh 
Casson, the man in charge of it all. 
We met Sir Hugh the other day, when 
he was in Toronto to talk to a meet- 
ing of the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada. 

“Tve been working on the Coro- 
nation decorations since early last 


mF 
SIR HUGH CASSON: 


summer,” he said. “I came down with 
chickenpox almost at the start, and 
that gave me plenty of time to think 
about the job. One of our main dif- 
ficulties was not a shortage of ideas, 
but too many. It has been rather like 
a girl dressing for a party — she has 
several dresses and can’t decide which 
to wear. Sometimes we had to reject 
ideas because of police regulations, 
sometimes because the public’s view 
of the procession would be spoiled. 
and occasionally because the horses 
in the parade might be frightened. 
“We have had much less difficulty 
with police and officials of the Min- 
istry of Works this time, because of 
our earlier experience with the Fes- 
tival.”” He was knighted for his work 
on the decorations for the Festival of 
Britain. “Most of the officials know 
us now, and we don't get lost on tre 
telephone any more. Besides, everv- 





body is anxious to make a big success 
of this. We have tried to make the 
decorations elegant and gay, but not 
too picnicky.” 

Sir Hugh is a small man, just 5 feet 
4 inches tall. “My weight, 120 
pounds, hasn't changed since 1931, 
when I was spare cox at Cambridge,” 
he explained. “Cambridge won _ han- 
dily without my help. I started in 
private practice as an architect in 
1937. When the war came, the powers 
that be made me a camouflage offi- 
cer, which was interesting enough.” 
Now he lives about 80 miles outside 
London, and drives into the city daily 
in a 26-year-old Rolls Royce. 

“When I started work on the Coro- 
nation,” he said, “I read all about the 


* 


{n expert on camouflage. 


subject, right back to the days of 
the first Elizabeth. There were some 
splendid ideas, but the police and fire 
regulations were not very strict in 
those days. I've done some work in 
Cape Town and Cairo, but nothing in 
Canada yet. A job of decoration here 
could be difficult—the buildings are 
so tall in relation to the width of the 
Streets in the cities I've seen, that 


Is. 


Vilitary Menus 


% AN ONTARIO Member of Parlia- 
ment has told Defence Minister 
Claxton that the Turkey Producers’ 
Association would like to see turkey 
on the menu at military” establish- 
ments at least once a week; he hoped 
Mr. Claxton would consider the sug 
gestion, because turkey was a “real 
delicacy on any menu.” It would also 


mean the consumption of large quan- 
tities of turkey, which would not pain 
the producers. 

This could inspire others to look 
into the matter of military menus, 
and Mr. Claxton may find himself 
swamped with requests that he make 
sure the troops are getting their pro- 
per weekly ration of everything 
edible, from potatoes to paté de foie 
gras. The various food producers can- 
not expect the Minister of Defence to 
spend much time on their menu pro- 
posals, however; he seems to be hav- 
ing a very busy time with reports, air- 
planes and other unpalatable matters 


Sales Organization 


@ PEOPLE who get school children 
to do jobs of selling for them 
should start paying better commis- 
sions than a few paltry prizes; better 
still, they should stop sponging on the 
youngsters. For a few dollars or tro- 
phies or bits of parchment, they have 
been buying the services of a huge 
sales organization. They persuade 
school authorities that their promo- 
tions have educational value, and the 
captive students are put to writing 
essays. composing slogans, or design- 
ing posters. 

The Ontario government does, this 
sort of thing in a big way. A while 
ago, for example, Ontario’s Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity organ- 
ized a competition “to encourage stu- 
dents to write letters inviting friends 
and relatives who live in other parts 
of Canada or the United States to 
come to Ontario this vear.” 

The competition may result in 
more -tourist dollars being spent in 
Ontario, but it will do nothing to 
make better students of Ontario's 


children. 


The Years Condemn 


Rj Mr. H. M. WARDER Was painting 
eS the roof of his house in Edmon- 


ho 


ton when someone asked him why he 
did not get a vounger man to do the 
work for him. “I work all the time.” 


t 


he replied. “It keeps me going. If 1 
didn’t work, | wouldn’t be here long.” 
Mr. Warder is 97 years of age. and 
gives practical point to a theory medi- 
cal men have been expounding fo! 
some time that retirement is not 


-L > 
necessarily good for the older worker. 


but mav be, in effect. a death sentence 
Emplovers look at the matter from 


a different angle They see experi- 


enced and vigorous men, who are 
difficult to replace. lost to them be- 
cause of arbitrary rules for retirement 
Donald Gordon, president of Cana 
i 


Iwavs, has admitted 


dian National Rail 





he is concerned about his companys 


svstem of retirement at 65. He says 
some men are weary at 65, but others 
are in their prime and he is sorry to 
see them go when their experience 
and energy are valuable assets 
Actuarial studies reveal other fac 
tors Medical science steadily IS 


lengthening the life span of civilized 
man; life expectancy now Is about 50 
per cent greater than it was a little 
more than half a century ago. At the 
same time, because more and more 
parents want their children to have a 
university education, the age at which 


young people begin to earn their own 
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keep is gradually advancing. The re- 
sult is that the numbers of the youn; 
and the old who depend tor their up- 
keep, wholly or in part, on those in 


the productive age 


groups, are con- 
Stantly increasing 
When all 


put together, it is obvious that the 


these considerations are 


orthodox concept of the treatment of 
the older worker is far too rigid. Now 
We Set an arbitrary age for retirement 
and for pensions, as if men and wom- 
en automatically become decrepit and 
their sixties. We build 
homes for the old people and huddle 
them together, as if they were relics 
yf a dead past and not living creatures 


useless in 


bored stiff by a steady diet of nostal- 


This is not to say that all older 


workers should be left to fend for 
themselves. which would be utterly 
inhuman, or that pension schemes 


should be severely limited, which 


would be unrealistic as well as callous 
But what we must recognize is that 


nile one person may be a spent force 





t 60. another may have undiminished 


powers at 70. We must make provi- 


sion in) Our pension and retirement 


schemes tor the people who have the 


t 


ibility and the desire to work in tl 


1elr 
We must understand tl 


ater Vears lal 
vhile vounger workers, looking ahead 


to vears of effort. think of retirement 


j 


: ; 
vacation, the older 


is a lon happy 


, 
> rt 
workers in many, manv cases look on 
retirement 
point at which thev cease to be useful 


cluzens 


as the end of the road, the 


\o Captive Audience 
x THE PROPOSAL that 
the House of Commons be 


broadcast was revived the other day, 


Sessions of 


dilv. it did not stir the interest 
The quality 
ff debate in the Commons is poor 
with the massed ranks 


enougn as it Is, 


ol Government members always 


ready to substitute noise for ideas: 
broadcasts of the performances in the 
House could reduce it to the point of 
absurdity. One can imagine the Mem- 
ber trom Podunk proudly telling his 
constituents, “That was my voice you 
heard yelling ‘Nuts’ when that Social- 
Ist was talking.” 


Criticism of the proposal is based 


‘n more than supposition. Seven 
rs ago the Government of Aus- 
tralia angered by the hostility” of 


st_ of the newspapers in the big 
cities, persuaded Parliament to put 
itself on the air. Labor was in power 
then, but the members of the Liberal 
nd Country parties Were Just as eager 
is the Labor men to have a vast and 
iptive 


a4 
CaiV Ca 


iudience for their 





\ustralians have re-learnt 
cient lesson: it iS easier to move 

t mountain than to take away a pris 
ege from a politician The Australian 


Broadcasting Commission wants to 


cut down the time devoted to the de 


bates, because it is losing its audience 


to the private radio stations, who pro- 
vide listeners with less dreary fare. 
But Parliament clings to its imagined 
moments of public glory with all the 
tenacity of ‘crepit prima donna. 
The suggestion of the ABC tor a 
time was 


reduction in broadcast 


cautious and phrased in the most 
diplomatic language, but the Aus- 


tralian politicians were infuriated. 
Give up even a fragment of an 
audience? Not likely. 

Sooner or later, of course. even the 
politicians must face the bitter fact 
that has haunted such organizations 
as the ABC and the CBC for some 
time: you can decide what people 
should listen to, but you can’t make 
them listen. 

If parliamentarians want a radio 
audience, they must learn how to do 
a great deal more than speech-mak- 
ing. They must be able to twang on 
guitars, and sing cowboy songs, and 
make wisecracks, and do all sorts of 
other entertaining things. All of which 
would be very amusing, but would 
not contribute much to the business 
of government. 


Second Generation 


—~ 


a A LECTURI 


= Diverticulitis is not exactly light 


on Diverticulosis and 


entertainment, even for medical men 
who have to deal with that sort of 
thing, but next Thursday the doctors 
attending the Ontario Medical As- 





Medical Reviet 
Vavo. 


Ontar 


Dr. Charles W. 


sociation’s annual convention will fill 
every available seat to listen to a 
talk on D. and D. The speaker will 
be Dr. Charles W. Mayo, a 54-vear- 
old specialist, whose lectures always 
get a full audience 

Dr. Mayo is a son of one of the 
Mavo _ brothers pioneering 
medical work in Rochester, Minn., 
resulted in the establishment of the 


whose 


clinic to which they gave their name 
More than a 
brothers died (within two months of 
each other, in 1939), their clinic had 


grown into a $3 million, block-long 


decade before the 


building, whose 15 working floors are 
topped by a four-storey bell tower. 
It is such an impressive edifice that 


strangers to Rochester often stop in 


front of it and ask for directions to 
the Mayo Clinic 

Almost from its start, it drew medi- 
cal men from all over the world to 





study the new techniques being de- 
veloped by the Mayo brothers. An 
English doctor once expressed amaze- 
ment, after visiting the clinic, that 
several hundred members of one of 
the most individualistic professions 
could “live and work together in a 
small town on the edge of nowhere- 

and like it.” 

Charles Mayo needed no urging to 
continue the family tradition. After 
obtaining his M.D. in 1926, he joined 
his father and uncle at the clinic; he 
is one of 18 surgeons on the perma- 
nent staff. He is married, and has 
five children. 


S16.000 Sob Story 
evening news- 


ii TORONTO'S two 

papers recently carried tearful 
accounts of the sad fate of an immi- 
grant couple who got involved in a 
traffic accident. The wife was driving 
when, according to the evidence, she 
went through a stoplight and hit an- 
other car. The driver of the car which 
had the right-of-way was hurt in the 
crash, and as a result of his injuries 
he had to pay some stiff medical bills. 
He sued, and the court awarded him 
$16,000 in damages. 

The award means that the couple 
will be working for Ontario’s Unsatis- 
fied Judgments Fund for many years 
to come: what money they manage to 
save must be paid into the Fund until 
their debt is discharged. The news- 
papermen described the dismay of the 
couple, sob by sob, but gave little 
more than passing mention to the poor 
chap who had been injured. One got 
the impression that it was mighty in- 
considerate of him to be driving 
through an intersection when another 
person was disregarding traffic laws. 

There would have been much more 
point to the reports if they had de- 
scribed the difficulties of an innocent 
driver who had no way of getting 
damages for injuries caused by some- 
one else’s negligence or disobedience 
ot traffic laws. 


Leads Great Army 


FY AFTER LEARNING that the Salva- 
4) tion Army was preparing for its 
annual appeal for funds, we went 
around to see the Army’s top man in 
Canada, Commissioner William Dal- 
ziel, who sometimes can be found at 
Canadian headquarters, a century-old 
stone house on Jarvis Street in Tor- 
onto. The Commissioner is not a sed- 
entary tvpe. When we visited him, he 
had just returned from a_ visit to 
Canadian troops in Europe, and was 
preparing for journeys to Prince Ed- 
ward Island (May 16-18), New Bruns- 
wick and Montreal (the following 
week) and British Columbia (early 
in June). Between times, he expects 
to celebrate his birthday on May 22, 
and attend graduation days at the 
Army’s Toronto hospital on May 27 
and at the Army College, May 29. 
“Tm 69 now,” he told us. A_ big 
man (6 feet 1¥2 inches, 210 pounds ), 
he looks at least 15 years younger 
would not have 
changed a day of my life. This is 


than his age. “I 


my second term in Canada, by the 
here as second-in- 
command from 1931 to 1937, then 
spent 10 years in Australia as Com- 


Way I was 





missioner, returned to take ch 
the Army in Britain until 195 
then came back here. I try 
around the whole country 
once or twice a year. 

“It’s confidence that our m¢ 
thrives on, you know. We’y 
been able to count our adher¢ 
actly, when — censu 
comes many th 
more than we'd guessed pi 
names down as Salvationists 
ably the men and women w 
to our meetings and sing with 
don't give us their names o 
regularly” 

In Canada there are 1,8° 
time officers, he said, “and in 
to the missions and social 
we run 15 hospitals. Our func 
from donations. We never tur 


because 
round, so 


anyone in trouble, whatever 1 


Commissioner WR. Dalziel. 


or creed. When we make an 
we make it to everyone, becaus 
anyone comes to us for help V 
it without asking what’ their 
are. It’s a pity that even t 
often are misunderstood. A n 
sat beside me once on a tra 
‘You don’t look like a ma 

done time.” He thought you 

join the Salvation Army until 

been in jail.” 


Gate-crasher 


24 THERE ARE people who 
vocation of gate-crashin 
more exclusive the occasion, t 
of a challenge it is to their pri 
al pride. Apparently they ha 
around for quite a while. By 
the London Times, we leari 
brash Gloucester man was 
crash the Coronation of Will 
His name was Chamberla\ 
he owned Maugersbury Mano 
shire of Gloucester. The Ma 
its Own weights and measu 
Chamberlayne, who was an 
the Royal Navy, placed the: 
large silver salver. In his na 
form, he arrived at the door 
minster Abbey and cried, “M 
for the Weights and Meas 
Maugersbury!”” His bluff wor! 
was ushered in and given an « 


seat. 
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and Sarcasm 


Ms strange that Mr. Edward 
ould live in Canada. Why 
he live in Chicago where he 
the Chicago Tribune right 
press? 
fon’t want people like him in 
and for that matter the 
ould be better off without 
ve have no republican party 
Ve like our Queen and our 
government. Those who do 
better keep the peace and 
who like church remain in 
As for bowling alleys—that 
ows he has no feelings 
music and sports played in 
I wager he has never played 
sailed, gone swimming = or 
summer holiday in the north. 


class SISSY. 


ELIZABETH M. READ 


‘ULD LIKE to congratulate Mr. 
Ross on the excellence of his 
\pril 18). It is the finest speci- 
sustained sarcasm that I have 
cross in a dog’s age. Indeed, so 
t of subtle irony, that it is just 
vable for a hasty, arrogant, ‘no 
se’ sort of person, who hates 
ent and invariably calls a spade 
to get the fallacious idea that 
Ross’ letter enthusiastically en- 
the hatred of Royalty and the 
it for Republicanism so dra- 
lly wished upon the Canadian 
in the first of this series of 


van of Mr. Ross’ calibre would 
realize that to hate sentiment 
to despise all that is finest and 
Art, Literature, Tradition- 
rt Culture. He would not stand 
it; so it is evident that he had 
ve of heart toward Mr. Living- 
the time that he came to the 
his letter, by that time his heart 
the right place—but his tongue 
his cheek. 
ixville, Que. H. C. Burt 


Ny devastating letters simmer in 


ninds of those who hold strong 


ns but the majority of them 
sh unwritten, finally to expire 
interred in the crowded crypts 


‘od intention. For this reason, 


se, those readers who do not 
nb to the temptation are suspect 
eir fellows. I took the fatal 
some time ago to answer the 
d complaint of a correspond- 
ho demanded, “by what right 
overnment of Canada could is- 
mps bearing the head of a sub- 
ther than that of our beloved 
gn.” He referred to it as a 
which he would like to have, 
exposed.” One definition for 

is, “excessive attachment to 
neration for any person or 
owing publication of D. E. 
ton’s recent “Royal Nonsense”, 
pated that he would be attack- 
igely and the mildness of the 
’ diatribes would indicate some 
ss toward emancipation. No one 
‘ned his ancestors, his war 
nor was it suggested that he 
to Russia or emigrate to a 
ic. One correspondent even 
ed “every man’s right to his 
pinion.” True, the offending 
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letter was termed despicable. disgust- 
ing, hysterical and scurt lous and Mr 
Livingstone’s closeness to the lower 
form of life was mentioned bv impli- 
cation, an odd form for logical re- 
buttal ... 

Canadians, despite the hunger of 
the late Viscount Bennett, have re- 
pudiated hereditary titles for them- 
selves; the basic authority for such 
anachronisms will be declined some- 
where along the road to our nation- 
hood, marked by the milestones of 
the Privy Council, English Governors- 
General, British anthem or flag. This 
conclusion need never lessen our re- 
spect and affection for, nor our pride 
in, our valuable heritage. 


Toronto STANLEY R. REDMAN 


Bets and Brains 


IN YOUR EDITORIAL entitled “Most 
Nervous Gamblers,” (April 25) you 
imply that only gamblers are engaged 
in trading stock upon the stock ex- 
changes of this continent. I would 
like to take issue with you upon this 
point. 

There are gamblers, speculators 
and investors who trade stocks in 
varying degrees of activity on the 
markets. You imply that gambling 
and speculation are synonymous—I 
submit that this is not so. By defini- 
tion, gambling is hazard without in- 
telligence; speculation is hazard with 
intelligence. 

Both gambler and speculator are a 
necessary part of the smooth func- 
tioning of the stock and commodity 
market. Their transactions help to 
make a fluid market which rapidly 
adjusts itself to the changing condi- 
tions of the economic stream in which 
we live. 

If the stock market declined on the 
“news” that there was a possibility of 
peace it should have been a surprise 
to no one. Whenever the collective 
intelligence that is colloquially knows 
as “the market” is surprised, which ts 
seldom, the market invariably de- 
clines until the surprise can be 
evaluated. 

Your statement, “If the war stats 
they rush to buy,” is grievously in 
error. If you will take the trouble to 
examine the record you will find that 
the Dow-Jones averages declined 
steadily through 1939 and 1940 to a 
low of 90. As these averages now 
stand at 270 that decline, by any 
stretch of the imagination, can hardly 
be defined as a “rush to buy.” 


Montreal WILLIAM SPENDER 


I HAVE always been bewildered by 
some of the action of the Stock Mar- 
ket. Far too many people hang out 
crepe when there is joyful news that 
might end the war in Korea. There 
is no getting away from it. Workers, 
farmers, businessmen, in the main, 
have come to believe that war makes 
for booms—high wages, high prices 
for raw materials, overtime and full 
employment. I am not a pacifist, but 





I believe that we shoule ve enoug 

sense to keep people e MOVed C ea 
Ig resources U se t gs Whe 

We are af peace 

Sarr Or J. W. JONES 


Backward Glances 


WITH reference to vour interesting 
feature. The Backward Glance : 

A retired Dean of Theology of the 
United Church, greatly interested in 
Canadian Church History, I have 
been working, among other subjects, 
on a study of the earlier Church union 
movement in this country of the latter 
part of the last century ‘and the early 
part of this, a movement which for a 
while — stirred up apparently much 
more general interest than that of 
today. 

In following this up, I came across 
just vesterday this interesting item in 
the Methodist Magazine (Canadian) 
ot July, 1904: “The feeling of the 
ministers and leading laymen through- 
out the country, as reflected in the 
press, is almost entirely strongly in 
favor of an early union (of the 
Churches, including at that period the 
Anglican). Of all the periodicals in 
the country, the only two exceptions 
o this chorus of approval are, by a 
singular coincidence, the society pa- 
per known as SarurDay NiGHT and 
The Canadian Baptist.” 

Toronto G. B. KING 


THE BACKWARD GLANCE in your 
issue of April 18 mentions the old 
CPR slogan “See This World Before 
The Next’, written, ostensibly, by 
“some unknown slave of the advertis- 
ing muse”. 

The “unknown 
father, the late John Murray Gibbon, 
for many years in charge of advertis- 
ing and publicity tor the CPR. As he 
already had a top position, few people 
were prepared to argue with him about 


slave” was my 


his ideas except the President, and I 
recall my father telling me that Su 
Edward Beatty was delighted with the 
slogan, as well as another he was 
responsible for which is still in use 

“Canadian Pacific Spans the World”. 


Montreal JOHN GIBBON 


Others Subsidized 


IN (an) editorial, (you) told 
about the public till being tapped for 
some $24 million dollars last year as 
a result of losses sustained by the 
pork canning program instituted by 
the government following outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and you in- 
ferred that the whole deal was badly 
managed by Mr. Gardiner, and in 
effect a handout to farm people. Why 
didn’t you tell the whole story and 
explain that as a result of this cala 
mitous outbreak of this dread disease, 
Canadian livestock 
faced through no fault of their own, 


producers were 
with a total collapse of livestock 
prices, and resultant ruin? 

Why are you not equally critical of 
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e only dustrv ( ada to re 
ceive subsidy An ere le * 
Oted that Cana Press dispatch 
dated Nov 3 O52. statec Mat in 
QS3 ) dd on Nin Oo \“ vo 
towards gold mining subsidies. Affe 
all, taritfs and duties are nothing else 
but subsidies. a in 
dustries have c 
ceiving end o ch 
farmers and consumers generally have 
all been forced to pay 
Vioncton, NB Roy GRANI 
Secretary Maritime Federation Oo 


Wi atching a Tragedy 


AS WE LOOK at the South African 


scene, We seem to be in the audience 
of a classic Greek tragedy The 
National Party, personified by Malan, 
or better, perhaps, by Strvdom, ap 
pears to plav the role of the hero—a 
man in high place, neither wholly 
good not wholly bad. whose good 


qualities outweigh his faults, whose 





destinv is to be destroved 
defect in his character which he con 
siders to be an element of strength 
Hubris is tound in the conviction that 
the South African whites are destined 
and qualified by God to determine the 


fate of their colored fellow-country 


men and impose on them a beneticient 
subjection by suppressive measures 
emploved for their own good The 
closest comparison appears to be 


with the Creon ot Sophocles. Nevne 
sis can be foreseen in the apparently 
conflict between 


inevitable bloody 


white and colored, and Afe in the 


resultant collapse of white supremacy 
and the loss by the whites of all they 
are trying to preserve to themselves 

We may trv to warn the hero oft 
his impending doom but the since! 
ity of his convictions prevents him 
from hearing our words. The voices 
of the audience cannot be heard upon 
the stage The principle of | selt 
determination requires him to destroy 
himself. Almost he seems destined to 
ruin through the operation of an 
Aeschylean curse 

Must we 
maining in the audience and undet 


resign ourselves to re 
going the katharsis of pity and tear 
as the tragic plot: moves relentlessly 
to fulfilment? Can we not enter the 
scene, even as a Chorus, to utter our 
forebodings? The poet does not 
seem to have written a part for us 

All we can do is pray that we do 
not know the plot and that our tore 
cast of the outcome is mistaken 


Port Hope, Ont Sruarr RYAN, QC 


West Coast Poesy 


Roland Wild of Nine-O'clock Gun 
Makes many mistakes. To cite one 


The Lantern sheds light 


In The Province each night 
There’s nothing new under The Sun 
Vancouve? Witte BENNETI 
































































































for Every Wear Under the Sun 


lce-cool cotton in the gayest of wallpaper print blossoming 


against a snowy white ground . . . complete with its 


own wide stole that ends in a deep full flounce 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. 19.98 


Phone JTRinity 8111 or write Simpson's Shopping 


Service, Toronto, Dept. 307 
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A New Society Grows 
In Kkrench Canada 


By GERARD FILION 


3 it Maria Chapdelaine of today 
es in the Faubourg St. Henri, in 


Montreal: she works in a cotton mill 
of the Dominion Textile Co., lives in 
a furnished room, goes to the movies 
and chews gum while she jitterbugs. 
Her fiancé, Francois Paradis, is a 


construction worker on the new Un- 
vaV uilway. 

\ dozen years ago a sociologist 
from the University of Chicago, 
Everett Hughes, made a study of the 
transtormation of French-Canadian 
ite in the small industrial town of 
Drummondville. His book, French 
Canada in Transition, stuffed with 
sociological observations, made quite 

The French-Canadians were 
surprised to learn from a stranger that 
it revolution was going on in 
their midst without their even know- 


ywut it. 

French Canada is in evolution, and 
lot only in the economic and social 
spheres, but also in the cultural and 
eve 1 the spiritual spheres. The 
old society is breaking up; a new one 
s g built in its place. 

i traditional culture of French 
Canada was above all a rural one, 
centering around the family and built 
on the Roman Catholic faith, its ethic 
more social than individual, the gossip 
of the village often taking the place 
of vate conscience. This old cul- 
tu now beset by new forces. The 
cit ire gaining visibly at the ex- 
pe of the countryside; the family 
is vradually losing its unity as_ its 
members drift away, for work, for 
n ment, for prayer. 

Her literature of other days, poetry 
as | as the novel, strove to express 


the morals, the aspirations and 
Ne sorrows of a peasant people. The 


flounshing novel was a story of the 
sol. the poetry bucolic. The popular 
NOV ists Of recent years have been 
th who have sought to portray the 
sO f the people of the big cities. 
Re Lemelin in Au Pied de la Pente 
D (The Town Below), and Les 
p eS; (The Plouffe Family); Gabri- 


<OY in Bonheur d’Occasion (The 
l ute); Robert Charbonneau in 
! yéderont la Terre (They Shall 
Y the Earth), have awakened 
hoes in French-Canadian litera- 
(ure. Novels of the soil, even good 
on are still published in French 
la, Such as Le Survenant (The 
ider) by Germaine Guevremont 
“ne \enaud (Boss of the River) by 
Feli\-Antoine Savard; but the style is 
In ine. 
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The same revolution is going on in 
the arts. Painting has become adven- 
turous, not to say anarchic, searching 
for new expressions in color and 
form. Painting from life now has little 
repute. 

Architecture is becoming more 
daring. It is, perhaps, the art which 
has been slowest in evolution, because 
it comes flat up against the resistance 
of the dollar. But it is seeking never- 
theless to free itself from its old 
forms, which were, in any case, often 
in unbelievably bad taste. 

It is in the social sciences that pro- 
gress has been most striking. These 
are, in French Canada, a relatively 
new thing. In earlier days they had 
their voices crying in the wilderness, 
like Léon Gérin, and forerunners such 
as Edouard Montpetit. But in prac- 
tice a set of principles, quite plain, 
and accepted and transmitted without 
discussion, took the place of social 
science in French Canada. Social 
thought lagged far behind social prin- 
ciples, and allowed itself to be left 
further behind by events. Throughout 
the last generation, the return to the 
soil was preached ardently, while new 
economic forces were tearing family 
after family from the soil and pitching 
them into the squalid slums of the big 


cities. 


8 ir Is Only in very recent years 
that French-Canadian univers! 
ties have encouraged the study of the 
social sciences. For this the Very 
Reverend Father Georges - Hen+i 
Lévesque, Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Science at Laval University, 
and M. Edras Minville, holding the 
same post at the University of Mon- 
treal, can be said to have cleared the 
way. Their task is still not an easy 
one. They have to row hard against 
the current and endure the more or 
less openly expressed hostility of 
officialdom. 

Governments in general do not 
like innovators; and that of M. Duples- 
sis likes them no more than any other. 
It is well-known that he pursues the 
Facultv of Social Science at Laval 
and its dean, Father Lévesque, with 
a tenacious bitterness. And it is rightly 
suspected that he does not exactly 
favor the Faculty of Social Science 
at Montreal. M. Duplessis has a par- 
ticular reason for his grudge against 
the social sciences: most of the social 
workers employed by the labor unions, 
and especially by the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, are 


graduates in social science of the 
French-Canadian universities. 

Now it is a matter of public knowl- 
edge that the unions, Catholic and 
national, reinvigorated by a team of 
intelligent and dynamic young people, 
make life difficult for the government 
of M. Duplessis. In recent provincial 
elections they have been decisive in 
defeating a number of his candidates. 

The importance of a small publica- 
tion called Open City which made its 
appearance in French Canada two 
years ago, has been much exaggerated. 
Alarmists have seen in this revue a 
revolt of laymen against the Church, 
or at least against the clergy, taken 
as a social group. It must be acknowl- 
edged that Open City has made sev- 
eral unfortunate declarations and pub- 
lished a couple of articles which 
caused a scandal. But on the whole 
Open City is not the anti-clerical 
publication which some people have 
believed—or hoped—it to be. 

One fact must strike anyone who 
observes the train of ideas in French 
Canada. That is the sharp tension 
between conservatives and reactionary 
elements, on the one hand, and those 
with a spirit of progress, on the other. 

That it has lost the working class 
because of its dogmatic and reaction- 
ary attitude toward social problems, 
is a reproach often made against the 
Catholic Church in Europe. One can- 
not ignore the evidence that the work- 
ing masses of France, Italy, Spain and 
Belgium have fallen into a state of 
religious indifference not far removed 
rom paganism, pure and simple. The 
mistake of the Catholics was in not 
perceiving that they were caught up 
in a great social revolution, and in 
not moving in time to keep their 
social thinking in step with the facts 
ot life. 

French-Canadian Catholics are con- 
cerned lest the same mistake be made 
in Quebec. This is without doubt the 
explanation for the vigorous interven- 
tion of several Quebec bishops on the 
side of the labor unions, in recent 
years. Among laymen, particularly 
the younger ones, there is a constantly 
oreater effort to adapt Catholic think- 


ing to social reality. The temerity of 
this attitude and this new thinking 
outrages the reactionaries. Court ac- 
tions have been brought against those 
of a progressive tendency, and the 
threat of judgment held over their 
heads. 

This tension is an indicator of the 
swift pace at which things are moving. 
French-Canadian thought is moving 
rapidly toward a conscious facing of 
reality. 

Most decidedly, the French-Cana- 
dians are launched on the whirlpool! 
of modern life. They resisted the 
move for a long time; and for even 
longer they were deluded as to their 
true condition. But the young people 
now look to the future rather than 
the past. and those older ones who 
have seen the light are looking at the 
situation coolly and seeking to make 
the best of it. 

Does this mean that French Canada 
will lose its special character? Prob- 
ably not. The new culture which is 
in course of development on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence will remain 
French even if it does take on new 
forms. 


G WHAT THE young generation is 
= trying to achieve is a synthesis 
between the traditional ideas of qua- 
lity and spirituality of French Canada 
and the North American concepts of 
mass and matter. 

The French mind, with its close 
affinity to the cultures of Greece and 
Rome, has a special attitude for re- 
considering life as it changes. to dis- 
cover in each epoch those modes of 
expression which best conform to the 
needs of the times. 

French Canada may serve as a 
laboratory for the mass civilization of 
the North American continent. It is 
capable, if it will take the trouble. 
of transforming this, through the ap- 
plication of Latin and Christian 
thought, into a quality civilization 
In any case, this is the challenge 
which has been posed to the élite of 
French Canada. If it can achieve 
such a synthesis this will, without 
doubt, enrich the whole nation. 





“The novelists seek to portray the soul of the people in the big cities.” 


Herbert. McD 


| In the 


picture, Roger Lemelin pauses in Quebec City on his way to The Town Below. 
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Canada Grow 









\ factories and mines. on farms and in the 






forests. across the whole vast breadth of 


this land of ours. a great future is taking shape. 






As a partner in Canada’s growth. The Bank 






of Nova Scotia is expanding its services to 






supply the necessary banking service where- 





ever needed. 









There are over 400 branches of the Bank in 


Canada and abroad to help the industrialist, 







the farmer and the business man in planning 






for the future. 


\s your partner — the Bank is ready to 






assist vou with loans. information. service. 


Bank of Nova 





Whis not see 


vour friendly 





Scotia manager. You'll find he’s a good man 






to know. 





The Bank of Nova Seotia 
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Th ey Say: 


¥ The London Times: Planning 

for the Coronation must be on a 
large scale and it cannot do justice to 
the historic greatness of the occasion 
if it is hurried. But signs of prepara- 
tions have been so obvious and so 
unsightly for some months, and they 
are growing so rapidly, that some 
legitimate doubts about their extent 
and duration may be expressed. De- 
termination to have everything ready 
on the day to make it safe and happy 
for the huge crowds is admirable. 
Desire to spare, so far as possible, the 
grace and beauty of the capital is no 
ess admirable and is much less in 
evidence. London wears increasingly 
the appearance of a ship that is being 
spoilt by too much tar. 


Halifax Chronicle-Herald: We do 
not think flat and rigid salary scales 
are conducive to satisfactory condi- 
tions in the public schools. They make 
It impossible to pay the good teacher 
what a really good teacher is worth, 
and at the same time thev compel 
payment to the inefficient teacher of 

salary which, compared with that 
received by the good and conscien- 


tious teacher, is undeserved. 


Vancouver Sun: Because vandalism 
is sO much worse than theft, there 
should be a stiffer penalty in the 
Canadian Criminal Code for wanton 
destruction of property. 

It's not difficult to understand bur- 
glary. The burglar may be in want. 
He may be trained for nothing else. 
He may have evolved some strange 
philosophy of life which justifies his 
seizure of other people’s goods. 

But vandalism is a peculiarly hor- 
rible offence because it’s entirely de- 


structive. Nobody gains by it. 


The New York Times: There is a 
music season in New York just getting 
under way. Its opening does not hang 
on booking dates or season programs, 
but merely on the first warm breeze 
that opens the windows of the city. 
It is the music that comes from the 
Streets, from back courtyards, from 
the fire escapes and window ledges 
the music that scales the brick of 
apartment buildings and comes into 
the home. It is rough, amateurish, 
often off-tune, struggling music; but 
it comes with its own personal offer- 
ing, its assurance to a city, where 
crocuses do not bloom, that spring 


has again returned. 


Ottawa Citizen: Visa restrictions be- 
tween West Germany and Canada 
are to be eased, as they have been 
between Canada and a number of 
other countries. The wonder is not 
that governments are finally making 
it somewhat simpler for travellers to 
visit foreign countries, but that in a 
mere 50 years bureaucrats have man- 
aged to entangle tourists in more red 
tape than all the governments of the 
world had been able to do during a 
previous period of 5,000 years. 


The Christian Science Monitor: 
First there were frozen pictures on a 
screen. Then they moved. Then they 


tal 


ked. Then they burst into color 


And now they are going three. 
dimensional and can jump out + yoy 


pu 


Il you in, whirl you around knoe} 


you down, drag you out, anv leave 
you murmuring weakly, “Wha: yexr? 


the violence in the films. An a. fiep 


It may put an end to s ne o; 


can take just so much batter But 
even at best a person may  ositate 
to shiver through a polar ex 

or wallow through a Roman quet 











An occasion 
for celebrating! 


Anniversary Ale was 
especially for just s 
occasion. The lighte 
smoothest of all ales, it 
no regrets. Yet Anniversat 
contains all the trad 
Labatt's* body and charic 
to brighten an alread. ¢ 
occasion. Luckily there = 
need to wait until you 

one to celebrate with Aniiver- 
sary Ale. The combina 
a thirst and a bottle, or 
still a case, of lighter, s” 
Anniversary Ale is an 0 
in itself. John Labatt Linuted. 


*The swing is definitely t0 
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If Memory Serves 





Fame. Fortune and Famine 


$ rirst sight of New York was 
n the brow of a hill near 


Patt 1, New Jersey. It was a bright 
Sept er morning during the early 
dep n years, and I was riding with 


n vho had given me a lift an 

two before. This man, a New 

Yo himself, stopped his car on 

der of the highway, pointed 

id said, “There she is, son.” 

| istance stood the monolithic 

Lowe t Manhattan, separated trom 

é by a thick blanket of mist, 

sus d in space like the cruel 
stig in a book of fairy tales. 

N York has been a fairy tale 

countless millions of North 

\y 1S. 

ess e a magnet, has drawn the 

( half a world. The young per- 

so » to New York feels certain 


} 


will find his place in the city; 


and its promise of suc- 


es of its population alone makes 
Succ n some endeavor or another 
see certainty. 

But I hit it at the wrong time in 


I Depression was at its worst, 
ind jobs were things only remember- 
ed in the popular songs or the subjects 
of wry jokes. In two years I hadn't 

d b that lasted over a week; and 
to tell the truth, even a week was too 

the kind of jobs I had been 
get. So here | was in New 


Yi t looking for a job, but just 
ook tor the change or the light 
) ft adventure that millions of 


tellows were also looking tor 
me. 

san Horatio Alger hero with 
the sterling attributes that 
were the property of Ned Carr, boy 
VO ck, or Tom Strange, livery 
st oom. I was not thrifty, ambi- 

ive or good to my mother. 
I periods during which I lived 
ked in New York have all run 
to in my memory, like the days 
lrunken binge, and I find it im- 
possible to separate them into their 
respective vears. All the jobs I held 
days were of the most menial 
ind of the type that attract, and 
lally filled by, 
ot them were restaurant jobs, 
ell dish-washing (called “pearl 
by the fraternity) or bussing 
dis which simply means clearing 
of tables and carrying the dishes 
in bris to the kitchen. At different 
tir | was employed by the Stewart 
res int chain, the Exchange Buffet 
ints and the Number One Park 
\ ¢ restaurant, situated in the 
ent of an office building at that 


idd S 


transients. 


Ihe jobs paid me 25 cents an hour, 
the set rate at the time, and I was 
usually hired on a day-to-day basis to 
Udstitute for a regular employee who 
Was adsent; so most of my work was 
On the evening or night shift. 

Wile staying at the Bowery YMCA 
on ird St., I worked as a handbill 
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distributor. Through this job I learned 
more about New York than I could 
ever have learned otherwise, and over 
a period of several weeks I visited 
every nook and cranny of the metro- 
politan area. With true American 
efficiency, this business was stream- 
lined to a remarkable degree for such 
a prosaic thing as bill delivering; it 
was almost impossible for the em- 
ployees to cheat the company by hid- 
ing or destroying their circulars. At 
each apartment house the distributo! 
had to chalk his number on the front 
steps, and after he had finished dis- 
tributing the bills, had to inscribe his 
number once again on the steps lead- 
ing to the roof. These chalk marks 
were later noted by one of the com- 
pany inspectors who followed the 
crews around during the day. 

There was one client, an old-gold 
buyer on the Grand Concourse in the 
Bronx, who thought he would save a 
few dollars by not hiring an inspector. 
The crew simply took the handbills 
and dropped them down a sewer near 
Columbia University, and we spent 
the remainder of the day watching 
the football team practise on the play- 
ing field. 

My career as a bill distributor came 
to an end in Flatbush when we were 
delivering some bills for a shoe store. 
I called a strike among my crew for 
50 cents more a day, and was sum- 
marily fired. The shoe store proprietor 
called up the YMCA and had me 
evicted. 

After leaving the YMCA, I found 
lodging in a “hotel” on the Bowery. 
This joint had two floors divided into 
“rooms”, which were simply cubicles 
divided by wooden 


roofed with chicken wire. For this 


partitions and 
less-than-palatial housing I paid 5 
cents a night. 

The most money I ever earned in 
New York was three dollars a day 
and for a time I existed on 60 cents 
a day and a free meal while working 
as a bus boy during lunch hour at an 
Exchange Buffet restaurant neat Wall 
Street. 


DESPITE the borderline starvation 
8 of my life in the city I enjoyed 
myself; it seems that everyone has a 
natural penchant for making the most 
of their opportunities, and we found 
free entertainment of a sort. One 
of our methods was to go up to Cen- 
tral Park and sit in the shrubbery out- 
side the Central Park Casino and listen 
to the music of Eddie Duchin’s orches- 
tra through an open window. Another 
way to kill an evening was to follow 
the WPA dance bands on their rounds 
through the city’s parks. These bands, 
with guest conductors such as Paul 
Whiteman or Benny Goodman, used 
to play in a different park each eve- 
ning, while the young people danced 
on concrete floors powdered with 


chalk. 


This was the period when itter- 
bugging first came into being, and I'll 
never forget watching the young Ital- 
ians and Jews throwing themselves 
around in the emptied swimming pool 
in Roosevelt Park down on the East 
Side. Personally, I never did learn to 
jitterbug, and as the craze spread | 
found myself becoming a social pariah 
at these free dance sessions. This caus- 
ed me to drift away from them and 
attempt to find relaxation in other 
ways. 

I finally moved from the Bowery 
to a hostel for young men on 54th 
Street. This building, formerly the 
French YMCA, had been taken ove: 
by the Government to house young 
college graduates under thirty vears 
of age. Although I had never been to 
college, I applied for admittance and 
convinced the secretary that | was a 
graduate of a famous mid-western 
university. I was given a written test, 
and passed it with flying colors, prov- 
ing something that I had always sus- 
pected, that college graduates were no 


smarter than anybody else 


i WHILE living at Hartford House, 
o as it was named. | met a young 
man named Moran, who has since be- 
come quite famous tor his daffy pub- 
licity schemes. He spent his days 
dreaming up methods of publicizing 
everything from Fifth Avenue to a 
flea circus on 42nd Street. You have 
probably read about him over the past 
few years as the man who went to 
Alaska and sold refrigerators to Es- 
kimos, and who found a needle in a 
Washington, DC, haystack. 

As Hartford House became over- 
crowded with real and imaginary col- 
lege graduates, the officials decided to 
move some of us into private room- 
ing houses. Along with my publicist 
triend and a mentally deranged dis 
barred lawver, I went to live 
rooming house at the corner of 52nd 
Street and Sixth Avenue 





This place was a large apart 


over a Chinese laundry and was run 








by a tvpical rooming house cha 
by the name of Mrs. Bull. The Sixth 
Avenue 
ran across the foot of mv bed, and | 
would wake up in the middle of the 


night haunted by the feeling that I was 


Elevated trains practica 


tied across some train tracks In a tun- 
nel and that the Twentieth Centur\ 
Limited was bearing down on me at 
ninety miles an hour 

My friend the publicist finally sold 
an idea of his. He started the Fifth 


Avenue Association, and signed uy 
the store owners on that famous thor 
oughfare between 42nd _ Street ind 
S7th Street. In return for a monthly 
fee he arranged to have their side- 
walks cleaned, and toyed with the idea 
of spraying perfume along the store 
fronts. Whether he ever did this or 
not I don’t know, for with his new 
opulence he moved away from Mrs. 
Bull’s, and set up an office in the RCA 
Building. 

My remaining room mate, the dis- 
barred lawyer, was taken with a fit of 
melancholia one night and tried to 
stab Mrs. Bull with a pair of shears 
This lady decided that she had had 
enough of unemployed geniuses and 
moved us all out bag and baggage. 

It was around this time that I got 
a job as a bus boy at a Stewart's 
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restaurant down in Greenwich Village. 
1 am not sure now, but I believe that 
it was on the corner of Christopher 
' { Street and Seventh Avenue, if such a 
. corner exists. This was one of the 


lest ips 


strangest bus boy jobs extant, for in- 
stead of cleaning off the tables, my 
only duty was to stand guard between 
the men’s and ladies’ powder rooms 
and make sure that the customers 
only visited them singly. 

This particular restaurant was the 
clubroom, after midnight, of hundreds 
of the Village homosexuals, who 
would sit around preening themselves 


hills ase is 


and crying out to each other in the 
manner of their kind. At the begin- 
ning It Was a favorite spot for tour- 
ists, Who would clutter up the sidewalk 
outside and gaze in at the carryings- 
on of the chou-chou fraternity, but 
before long the management hung a 
green baize curtain across the window 
and put an end to the clinical studies 
of the visiting firemen. 

A friend of mine around this time 
was a little Jewish fellow named Gins- 
berg who came from Philadelphia. He 
got me a job as a door-to-door soap 
salesman with a firm which bought 
out bankrupt soap stocks and then 
sold them in a 25-cent package deal 
throughout New York City and adja- 
cent Long Island. For each quarter's 
worth sold the salesman got seven 
cents, and it was possible to earn three 
dollars a day on the job. 

Our first day on the job was almost 
our Jast. Six of us in a crew were 
transported to Mineola, Long Island, 
in a small panel truck, handed baskets 
of soap products, and turned loose to 
bother the local housewives. Ginsberg 
ind I took opposite sides of a Street 
and began trying to sell our packages 
of soap. cleanser and soap chips. I 
had no sales talk at all, and after be- 
ing turned down at the first) few 
houses, I was ready to ditch my bas- 
ket and hitch-hike back to the city. 
As I came down the front walk of a 
house | glanced across the street and 
saw Ginsberg running down a drive- 
wav behind a high picket fence. His 
face was chalk white. and behind him 
as he ran he left a trail of soap and 
allled products which fell from his 
wildly swinging basket. About two 
steps behind him was a nondescript 
goat. head down and bent on connect- 
Ing a pair of vicious-looking horns 
with the seat of Ginsberg’s trousers. 

Not pausing at all, Ginsberg made 
the front gate and shut it behind him 
just in time for it to act as a barrier 
between him and the goat. From this 
moment on, the ice was broken and 
I quickly made up a sales pitch and 
became an expert at selling soap. 

Ginsberg was a man with an idea. 
I don’t know where he is today, but 
I wouldn't be surprised if he was a 
television producer or the head of a 
film company. In 1933 his idea was 
to get himself injured in some way 
ind sue the injurer. With this in mind 
he used to walk around New York 
hoping that something would fall from 

wy | - the top of a high building and strike 
: 3 | ny him on the head. This was a perfectly 
See rs | Va 10n rm legitimate ambition but was very hard 
on his companions, of which ‘I was 

z : RED SHIELD APPEAL the main one. 
I remember walks we took when I 
strained my neck muscles looking up, 
expecting at any moment to find a 








potted plant or a cornice of 4 sky. 
scraper falling towards my _ head, 
Strangely enough, Ginsberg cid fing 
himself in the position of the »>jureg. 
a role he was trained to fi)! One 
Sunday afternoon he was ridin: in a 
Third Avenue trolley when it collided 
with a truck at the corner 9th 
Street. The street car was pushed off 
the tracks and several of the passep- 
gers received minor injuries. Gins. 
berg, of course, was one of ‘he in- 
jured. He had heard somewhe:e that 
injuries to the spine were hard to de- 
tect, and he feigned a straineu back, 

For weeks he lay in his room) down 
on Mulberry Street, in the Italiin sec. 
tion of New York, and moaned about 
his spine. During this time Was 
visited by doctors and claims adjus- 
ters from the Third Avenue | rolley 
line, and was offered a gradually in- 
creasing sum to sign a release. Thi 
money started at $25 and gridually 
rose to $100, a tremendous sum in 
those days. Ginsberg held out 

One Sunday, about a mont 








the accident, he got tired of staving 
in his room and went off to Coney 
Island for the afternoon. A claims 
adjuster for the company chose this 
inauspicious Occasion to visit him, and 
found him among the missing. The 


company, of course, refused to honor 
their damage commitments, 
was the end of Ginsberg. 


Another character I met New 
York at that time probably did more 
for me than any person up to that 
time. He was an alumnus otf the Nev- 
ada State Penitentiary named “Slats” 
Fisher. Slats was a safe crack nd 
he had all the social snobber\ of his 
calling. He wouldn't even talk t 
“boosters”, or shoplifters as they are 
called in polite society. Slats and | 
used to fill our evenings with trips to 
Union Square to hear the comrades 
talk about the Soviet Union 

Gradually, over a period o! weeks, 
I was won over to their way of think 
ing, and I became a Communist sym 
pathizer. This didn’t stop me trom 
criticizing them, howeyer, and | was 
probably the worst fellow veller 
they ever won over. 

One evening, as Slats an were 
walking up Fourth Avenue trom the 
Bowery, | paused at the itdoor 
counter of a second-hand book store, 


and began to glance throug 
copies of Story Magazine. I tound the 
writing in this to be so diffe f 
anything I had read up to ‘is 
that I] said to myself, “This | whal 


I want to do.” | went out anc bougn 
a pencil and paper and went ick 
my Bowery room and began |) write 

It took me twelve years fore | 
sold anv of my stuff, but I console 
myself with the knowledge tha: it took 
George Bernard Shaw seventeen years 
This inchoate rambling is the result 
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Letter from New York 
ZOE 


The Big Man From Kansas 


IDENT Eisenhower's speech 
ng on Russia and the other 
o go to peace instead of to 
ie aS an enormous relief to 
rers in the liberal and centre 
His record up to that point 
‘n them increasing cause for 
n large things as in small. 
his determination to play 
tog while Senator McCarthy 
stage for a Fascist America by 
one end of the scale, down 
choice of a frequentiy married 
vorced lady as his _ personal 
tative at the Coronation of 
Elizabeth, everything seemed 
zest that a very little person 
Kansas had taken the place of 
it man and world citizen who 
n universally respected before 
ction. But when the President 
vat thrilling offer of a clean 
) the Russian people in clear 
mistakable terms, the last few 
of disappointment were all 
out. 
nhower was right back at the 
of the speech he made at the 


ion House in London just after 


war, and he stood out once 
is One of those men who can 
sted to shape the outlines of the 
What was so striking about 
ech was its confidence in Am- 
creative power, and its appeal 
American sense of what that 
is. Since the development of 
rious atomic weapons, the bad 


of American power has been 


much to the fore, and _ the 
ht that “if it comes to it we 
ways use the bomb” has been 
! almost all American inter- 
iil gestures. 

real grain of American think- 
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ing has been obscured and over- 
shadowed by destructive negativism, 
and the wastelands of Hiroshima. 
Bikini, and the Nevada desert have 
appeared as the end product of the 
energetic and passionate American 
attack on life. The actual record of 
the past few years shows what a 
distortion of reality this picture is, 
in fact. While America has been 
building up its vast sterile load of 
armament, it has been going ahead 
with housing schemes, industrial de- 
velopments, hydro-electrical schemes, 
the exploitation of new resources and 
of new techniques on a staggering 
scale. The tempo, and the dynamic 
attack, of America on_ its physical 
environment since the end of World 
War II has been revolutionary. 

Europeans are always generalizing 
from such trivia as the styling of 
American cars, skyscraper architec- 
ture, and the size of American loco- 
motives, and saying that America is 
in love with power for its own sake. 
The atomic bomb and _ self-destruc- 
tion would be the natural climax to 
such a love. What is overlooked is 
the extent to which the American 
effort is directed toward home build- 
ing, property ownership, and property 
improvement. 

The desire to have things is a gov- 
erning passion only equalled by the 
desire to make things, so far as the 
American public is concerned. This 
even shows itself in the military pro- 
grams. The United States armed serv- 
ices love titanic accumulations, huge 
reserves of ammunition, mothballed 
fleets, warehouses filled with replace- 
ment aircraft and tank parts. Admir- 
als and Generals appear before Senate 
committees and talk about acute 
shortages and reveal levels of estab 
lishment that would seem like over- 
flowing abundance to the military 
men of any other power. Judging by 
the nature of the weapons that the 
United States is adopting, the last ten 
vears have been a carnival of tech- 
nical development and research un- 
paralleled in industrial history. 

Fisenhower’s speech was extracrdi- 
narily bold in calling on Amer can 
feeling just as much as Russian, and 
in pointing out that this passion for 
building huge dams, great highways, 
and vast quantities of machines and 
machinery, could be given infinitely 
greater outlet in a peaceful world. 
What he called for was a world in- 
dustrial revolution captained by Am- 
erican technicians, a revolution in 
which almost every American, if left 
to himself. would be enormously 
happy to take part. 

It is too soon to say what effect 
the President's speech has had. The 
American Press has been so busily 
preparing the public psychologically 
for the necessity of a war which it 
doesn’t want, that it found it next 
to impossible to take the President's 
position. A wholehearted delight in it 


would have undone years of work 
in building up an active hostility to 
Russia, so that editorial comment 
dwelt heavily on the few reservations 
which Eisenhower felt compelled to 
mike. 

So far as the popular press was 
concerned, this singularly direct ap- 
peal for cooperation between the new 
Russian Government and the outer 
world was presented as a warning, 
and in some cases as something like 
a threat, “Peace or else.” The issue 
of Time that was on the stands when 
the President spoke had a cover de- 
sign of Molotov in a scarlet homburg, 
and a story about him which implied 
that political leopards can’t change 
their spots any more than the other 
kind. And Life in the same week was 
busy raking over the nightmare con- 
sequences of the Kirov assasinations 
in the USSR nearly twenty years 
ago. The Hearst press and many 
other papers, at the same time, were 
stepping up rather than reducing their 
campaign to build up mistrust and 
contempt for Malenkov — _ whose 
obesity seems part of a deeply con- 
sidered scheme to make fools of the 
American people. 

It is one of the worst features of 
our tragic times that an appeal as 
direct and as simple as Eisenhower's 
filters through to his own people by 
a course almost as twisted and ob- 
scure as that by which it reaches the 
Russians. Their first overtures to us 
have to be described as “a Peace 
threat” or parts of a “peace offen- 
sive” and our reply has to be called 
“regaining the initiative” or a “shrewd 
counter-stroke.” 


A REVOLUTIONS and counter-revo- 
o! =jutions are a fascinating study, 
and so is the language in which their 
ebb and flow is recorded. 

When Charles Evan Hughes was 
Republican presidential candidate, he 
said that if the Republican party 
wasn't a liberal party he wouldn't 
belong to it. He was running on the 
strength of his magnificent record as 
Governor of New York, in which he 
had, among other things, established 
as a basic principle the public owner- 
ship of natural resources, particularly 
water power for use in hydro-electric 
projects. He had also been respon- 
sible for putting more model factory 
legislation on the books than any 
other Governor of the State up to 
that time, setting a pattern for equity 
and reasonableness in public control 
of private enterprise which was fol- 
lowed by the country as a whole a 
good time later. 

Governor Dewey has been at work 
in the same area lately, and he has 
decribed the purposes of a new bill 
before the Albany legis'ators in terms 
calculated to appeal to the most 
ardent feminists and libera!s. 

The New York Herald Tribune, 
saluting the passage of the bill into 
law, spoke the same inspiring lan- 
guage: “We believe the new law 
marks a wise recognition of the in- 
creased importance of women work- 
ers in our industrial economy and 
of their right to seek a diversity of 


heretofore closed to 


employment 

them.” 
What new shackle has been struck 

off the feminine leg to enable the 


woman worker to take another step 
toward the radiant daylight of equal- 
ity? She can work the night shift, too, 
now. The bill ends the shameful man- 
created and humiliating disability 
which kept her away from the turret 
lathe and the packing shed from 10 
p-m. to 6 a.m. 

Roll on, progress and equality: you 
end up in the darndest places when 
you follow banners’ with 
printed on them, sometimes the very 


slogans 


place you started from. 
ANTHONY WEST 
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Spring, Summer 
or Autumn—come to 
Jamaica, romantic isle in 
the Caribbean where the 
temperature hovers 

ae 
around 78 all 


through the year. 


In this land of tropical 
splendour, you'll bask 
under a warm sun ina 
pleasant holiday 
atmosphere. Here too, 
thrill to Jamaica's special 
vacation sports—swim, 


fish, golf or just relax on 
the soft, sand beaches. 
Tour exotic beauty spots, 
explore primitive native 
villages, enjoy the 
luxurious resort facilities 
of modern hotels. And 
remember—rates which 
include meals and 
entertainment are lower 


} J } j 
than on the mainiana. 


Plan now for the ideal 
holiday—vacation in 
Jamaica. For turther 
details, see your travel 
agent, any airline or 
shipping office, or write 
to Jamaica Tou rist Board, 
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47 Fraser Ave., 
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Singing Birds and Symphonies 


fy NOW AT LAST it is indisputably 
high spring, for the singing birds 
are again reminding us that mating 
is a merry thing, well worth flying a 
thousand miles to make a song (and 
sometimes a dance) about: and they 
are calling in the flowers as corrobo- 
rating witnesses. 

Nor is this a_ novel discovery, 
though poets have been making it 
with excitement any time these last 
twenty centuries or so. “Spring the 
sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king.” sang the Elizabethan, and 
added that the birds themselves sang: 
“Cuckoo, Jug-jug, Pu-we, Tuwitta- 
wu.” All very bird-like noises, and 
such as might easily be extracted 
from a modern book on field ornitho- 
logy. 

Chaucer, too, is apt on this occa- 
sion. From the well of native Eng- 
lish undefiled we refresh ourselves 
with the thought that in Spring. the 
smalle fowles maken melodye. But 
however right Chaucer was as a poet, 
was he right as a musician? This 
is very different from the cuckoo, 
jug-jug business. Are we really en- 
titled to call the song of birds 
“melody”? In other words, is. the 
singing of birds really part of the art 
of music? 

Many think so. Some think it is 
the finest part: a gentleman in Texas, 
for instance, to whom I was talking 
a couple of weeks ago. It was as 
early in the morning as I can manage 
to get up (any earlier and I have to 
sit up) and he and I were listening 
to the sweet powerful song of the 
Canyon Wren, echoing up and down 
one of the deep gorges of the Chisos 
Mountains. “There’s music!” he said. 
“Don't ever talk to me about man- 
made music after that. That bird’s 
free. natural way of singing up this 
place beats all the symphonies you 
ever heard. Why. there’s no com- 
parison!” 

Indeed there is not. The Canyon 
Wren is a singing bird, a beautiful 
specimen of nature, and a symphony 
is a beautiful specimen of the art of 
music, the most abstract and there- 
fore the most arbitrary of the arts. 
But very often we hear the idea that 
mere human musicians should bow 
down abashed before the incompar- 
able artistry of the birds. 

This is a basic confusion between 
the materials of the art and the art 
itself. A singing bird may sometimes 
be a beautiful sound, though I defy 
anvone to find much beauty in the 
outcry of the redwing blackbird. It 
accurately reflects the contortions the 
bird goes through to utter it, and sug- 
ests to the unbiased observer (my- 
self) that it is trying to lay a square 
egg wrapped in barbed wire. But 
certainly the Canyon Wren makes a 
beautiful sound, and so do many 


other natural things. 

The Chinese so much admired the 
sounds made by crickets and cicadas 
that they sometimes kept them in 


handsomely worked little cages, just 
to listen to them chirp. The sound 
of a stream may be beautiful; so maj 


the sound of rain, or of thunder, or 
of some frogs, or of leaves in the 
wind, or of waves, or of any number 
of other natural noises, to say noth- 
ing of one of the most splendid sounds 
on earth, that of a train-whistle 
coming from far away. 

Although these sounds may some- 
times be used or imitated in music, 
this. still does not mean that they 
are themselves music, any more tha: 
beautiful natural sights constitute the 
art of painting. 

We usually preter to look at 
pretty young woman than at an ugly 
one: but Rembrandt made his great- 
est) pictures) from wrinkled old 
women. I am sure Lake Louise is a 
more beautiful thing to go and look 
at than the city of Toledo, but a 
the pictures of Lake Louise shovelled 
up in a heap do not compare with 
El Greco’s picture of Toledo, which | 
gather looks very little like the actua 
city. 

This we accept. In painting, we 
are beginning to feel a distin netion 
between the materials of the art and 
the art itself. between the object and 
the artist’s view of it. Somebods 
said to Matisse: “I don’t think that 
picture of yours looks very like 


woman.” “But it’s not a woman 
said Matisse, “it’s a picture And 
we are beginning to feel that the re- 
buke is justified. This is pot, o 
course, a new idea. Sir Josh Res 
nolds used to say that it was not 

artist's job to represent a t Jiter- 
ally, but rather to set forth iteve 
beautiful pattern was suggeste:! in Mis 
mind by the appearance of tree 
For the tree itself. no mat how 


lovely, is not art. 


13 THE SAME Is true of musi Beau 


tiful sounds alone are ne’ musi 


The essence of music, as of all te arts 
lies in arrangement, in the i o1 
ganization Of systematic re tions 
It is the artist’s duty to in jose 

pattern on his material, in tf case 
sounds: not beautiful sounds y. but 
sounds of whatever kind t artist 


needs 
It would be too easy to m be Hh 


point by citing Stravinsky Stan 
Kenton. We all recognize il 
modern music there are man ounds 
which are not in themselves eau 
ful. Indeed, it is for this rea on tal 
some people deny to moder: music 
the name of music. In the «xtreme 
case, such people believe tha music 
is the arrangement (no mat how 
js, ne 


haphazard) of beautiful sou 
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at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
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Perfect your French, for profes- 
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French atmosphere of McGill's 
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summer School at Montreal. Ideal 
idy, conversational, residential 
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students of good intellectual 
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McGill. French alone spoken 
all times in residence. Tuition 
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sperienced French university 
cachers. Resident scholarships 
nd university credit certificates. 
educational. Luxurious accom- 
odation in beautiful Douglas 
fall, interesting social amenities, 


isic and dramatics. 


> (board, residence and tuition) 
$285. 
(Tuition only, $125.) 


Write today for prospectus to: 


rector French Summer School 
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matter how. pointless. Anything else 
is the blight of modernism. But there 
are innumerable peculiar noises in 
composers as respectable and old- 
fashioned as Purcell and Bach. Who 
can forget in the St. Matthew Passion 
the harsh bellow, excruciating indeed, 
as the savage mob makes its fatal 
choice and howls: “Barabbas!” The 
sound is ugly, but the music is beau- 
tiful; for music is the art of sound. 
and takes all sounds for its raw 
material. 

Music is, in short, not the arrange- 
ment of beautiful sounds, but the 
beautiful arrangement of sounds. 
Just as the gargoyles have their pre- 
scribed place in the glory of a Gothic 
cathedral, so ugly sounds as well as 
beautiful have their place in the art 
of music. 

In fact, from this point of view 
there are no ugly sounds. Each new 
composer, each new era in music 
makes musical use of sounds which 
its predecessors were unable to think 
of as fit for music. This is not an 
endorsation of the household sound 
effects in Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica; 
nor even of the peculiar beauties of 
the Doggie in the Window (vip yip). 

None the less, progress is made. 
In the early eighteenth century, the 
sound of the clarinet was thought 
unsuitable along with other instru- 
ments. It was fit only for rustics. 
Mozart thought otherwise, and the 
clarinet triumphantly joined the or- 
chestra. Later, M. Sax became dis- 
satisfied even with the clarinet and, 
by causing it to enter into a misce- 
genous union with a meerschaum 
pipe, produced the saxophone. This 
instrument has not to my ear yet 
joined the rest of the art of music. 
though there are those who think it 
has. As the eminent musicologist. 
Dr. Burney, used to say, “the dis- 
position of such people must be a 
great blessing to them.” 

But I can believe the saxophone 
possible. I can believe any sound 
can be assimiliated into the province 
of music, provided the composer is 
talented enough. It is certainly not 
the duty of the critic to circumscribe 
the bounds of the art within which 
he dwells a parasite. earning h's 
bread by the fruit of other men’s 
labors. On the contrary, he must 
claim for the creative practitioners the 
utmost freedom, the utmost license 
and the utmost scope, so that they 
may know no bounds except he 
limitations of their own talents. 

This I therefore do for the art ot 
music, and say stoutly that there is 
no comparison between a_ singing 
bird and a symphony. The beauty 
of the one lies in accidental charm: 
the beauty of the other, in its being 
another display of the proposition that 
man is not wholly subservient to his 
fate: that from the chaos of the world 
he can make his sufficient choices. 
and build a structure that defies the 
disheartening turbulence of circum- 
stances. Bird songs may be part of It: 
but if they are, it will not be be- 
cause they are beautiful, but because 
they are appropriate. 

Otherwise, Cuckoo, Jug-jug. Pu-we 
and Tuwitta-wu are strictly for the 
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Destruction of Moral Authority 


G 4 GOVERNMENT of a democracy 
S has two sources of authority. It 
enjoys one authority as the result of 
securing, at a general election which 
returns to the House of Commons a 
majority of members willing to sup- 
port it, a legal mandate to govern the 
country for a fixed term of years. And 
it derives another authority of a moral 
nature from the support given to its 
rule by the whole body of the citi- 
zens, including those who did not vote 
for its candidates and do not approve 
of its policies These recognize it as 
the guardian of long-established tradi- 
tions of law, order and honest gov- 
ernment, and as the trustee of institu- 
tions regarded as tundamental but- 
tresses of the happiness and prosper- 
itv of the nation. 

This moral authority is an immense 
asset to any government. If it is lost. 
the government is compelled to rely 
solely upon the much weaker author- 
ity of its parliamentary majority, a 
structure which is built upon shifting 
sands 

Now, Prime Minister St. 
is a man of great personal charm and 


Laurent 


fine integrity of purpose, but it is evi- 
dence of some grave defects in his 
leadership that, during the present 
session, his Ministry has gone far to 
strip itself of the moral authority 
which it ought to have preserved at 
all costs. 

The reasons for this loss of moral 
authority are obvious. In a_ recent 
editorial, the Montreal Gazette gave 
chapter and verse for episodes in 
Parliament in which three Miunisters, 
including Mr. St. Laurent himself, 
showed themselves capable of what 
might be charitably called a dexterity 
in evasiveness when parrying incon- 
venient questions; and there has been 
a lack of frankness, highly unbecom- 
ing in Ministers of Crown, which must 
shake the taith of the public in other 
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Ministerial pronouncements. Then an- 
other Minister has bl&ndly ad»iitted 
that he encouraged his Deputy dis- 
regard the fundamental rule tha: ciyj 
servants must never on any account 
adopt the roles of political Pai tisans 
and public defenders of govern: jenta| 
policies. His condonation of the viola- 
tion of this rule struck at one of the 
foundations of our system of govern- 
ment: if civil servants are allowed to 
emerge as open partisans of onc irt\ 
its political opponents, when they 
come to power, will find it hard 


repose confidence in these offenders 





and the case against the “spoi SVs- 
tem, whose a2 olition took veurs. js 
weakened. 

On April 22, the Government was 
clearly convicted of breaking a solem 
pledge and treating Parliament wit 
complete contempt. Last year it secur- 
ed parliamentary sanction tor the 
renewal of its Emergency 
Act on the assurance that the Govern- 
ment would be careful in the exercise 
of these powers and would show un- 
failing concern for all democratic 
privileges and the rights of Parliament 
The clear implication was, that whe 
Parliament: was sitting, the Gover 
ment would not use its emergence 


powers to legislate by order-in-cour 
cil, or at least that it would table 
immediately in the House of Com- 
mons any order-in-council which 
passed under the authority of the Act 
On April 17, the Cabinet passed an 
order-in-council in regard to the con- 
trol of shipping trade with the main- 
land of China and North Korea. On 
Monday, April 20, the House had 
under consideration amendments to 
the Canada Shipping Act, and the aim 
of the order-in-council could have 
been achieved by an additional «mend: 
ment. But the Government celaved 
tabling its order-in-council unt the 


following day and Parliament was 
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depriv;d of the opportunity of dis- 
cussin’ the problem involved. 
Spo.esmen of all .the parties in 
opp: yn joined in a vigorous pro- 
‘inst the Government’s high- 


test 
han disregard of the rights of Par- 
iam and they were supported by 
two minded Liberal members, J. 
L. M:-Dougall of Vancouver and A. 
H. | very of London, who felt that 
their -onscience would not permit 
then condone such an affront to 
Par nt. Said Mr. MacDougall: 

_ ight have misunderstood the 
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words used by the Prime Minister 
with respect to the invoking of the 
emergency powers, but I am convine- 
ed in my mind that the words which 
he used were such that led me to be- 
lieve that these emergency powers 
would not be invoked when Parlia- 
ment was in session.” 

The excuse offered by defenders ot 
the Government’s action was that the 
governments of the United States and 
Britain had both taken action of a 
similar kind by Cabinet orders-in- 
council; but the American adminis- 
tration can act legally in such matters 
without consulting Congress, and the 
British Government had given no such 
pledges about respecting the rights of 
Parliament as our Cabinet had. 


Debate on Immigration 


On April 24, the House of Com- 
mons spent practically the whole day 
upon an interesting and profitable de- 
bate on immigration, to which mem- 
bers of all parties made intelligent 
contributions. The general consensus 
was that a more vigorous encourage- 
ment of immigration was desirable for 
the purpose of securing the reinforce- 
ments for our national labor force 
required by the progressive expansion 
of Canada’s economic activities: also 
that better results could be secured if 
careful planning were substituted for 
the present haphazard methods. 

Mr. Harris, who is an industrious 
and well-meaning Minister, strove 
mantully to defend the record of his 
Department, but he failed to give any 
adequate @nswer to charges, which 
were made by General Pearkes, Mr. 
Noseworthy and other members, that 
it was still maintaining unfair dis- 
criminatory barriers against natives of 
India and the West Indies, who were 
British subjects, and against unfor- 
tunate Chinese who had escaped from 
Communist China to Hong Kong and 
wanted to join relatives in Canada. 


Popular Premier 


Another test of the trends of 
political sentiment in Canada will 
be provided by a provincial electioa 
on May 26 in Nova Scotia, where the 
Liberal party has been in power stea 1- 
ily since 1933. It has owed this long 
ascendancy largely to the political 
skill and popularity of Premier Angus 
Macdonald, who, except for an incer- 
val from 1940 to 1945 when he was in 
the Federal Cabinet, has held the 
office of Prime Minister since he first 
led his party to victory 20 years go. 
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The Progressive Conservatives have 
been hoping that the infection of the 
anti-Liberal revolt which gave them 
such a sweeping victory in New 
Brunswick last summer, might spread 
to Nova Scotia and enable them to 
regain control of that province. But 
Mr. Macdonald, who towers high 
above all other politicians in his prov- 
ince, is a much more attractive per- 
sonality and more astute leader than 


Coronation 


ex-Premier McNair of New Bruns- 
wick. As the Ottawa Journal says, it 
will be very hard to beat in Nova 
Scotia a man who bears the name of 
Angus Macdonald, wears a kilt prop- 
erly and talks Gaelic. Moreover, Mr. 
Macdonald has refused to be a servile 
henchman of the St. Laurent Ministry 
and has taken an independent line on 
such issues as provincial rights. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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Boers Finally Win the Boer War 


E AFTER THE BOER WAR the Brit- 

ish wrote into the South African 
Constitution a guarantee that Afri- 
kaans, the tongue of the defeated 
Boers, would enjoy equality with the 
English of the conqueror. One of the 
first demands of the new conqueror 
of South Africa, Daniel Malan, is 
that this guarantee be set aside, so 
that English shall no longer enjoy 
equality with Afrikaans. 

Malan has also formally demanded 
that Britain hand over the three na- 
tive protectorates of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland, which she 
has kept under her control though 
they are geographically a part of 
South Africa, but where her treat- 
ment of the natives contrasts sharply 
with what Malan intends in South 
Africa. That treatment, which holds 
such a dangerous portent for the 
whole future of Africa and has excit- 
ed so much interest in the outside 
world, is, quite simply, the treatment 
which the Boers of Oom_ Paul 
Kruger’s day meted out to the natives. 
based on a belief in complete white 
superiority, in “a Herrenvolk that 
was set by God to hold the black 
children of Ham in subjection and 


servitude.” 


It is believed implicitly almost 
evervwhere except among the fol- 
lowers of Malan that the clock can- 
not thus be set back two or three 
generations. To do this is to disregard 
all that has happened in Africa and 
in the world in that time. It is to 
disregard the arrival of negro  self- 
government in other parts of British 
Africa, such as Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, and the new project for a 
Rhodesian-Nyasaland Federation with 
far-reaching guarantees to the na- 
tives. But above all, it flies in the 
face of the evolution of the new 
South African society, which is no 
longer the patriarchal 16th Century 
farming community which’ Kruger 
ind his fellows strove passionately 
to preserve and perpetuate, rejecting 
all modernity. This is now a com- 
mercial and industrial society of the 
mid-twentieth century, based on the 
labor of black men who have to be 
taught more and more of the white 
man’s learning in order to produce 
more and more, and who have no 
tribal institutions to return to. 

It must not be thought that Malan 
is some South African Hitler who 
has hypnotized his people into ac- 
cepting his master race theories and 
rejecting the liberalism of the op- 
position United Party. There are 
only a handful of what we would 
call liberals in South African politics. 
If the Nationalists of Malan are re- 
actionary, the United Party is 
staunchly conservative, and even the 


Labor Party will have no n 
about the racial equality of w 
To put things in the prope 
spective, If Is necessary to rea 
a great South African, Jan 


respected throughout the \W 


world, thought about the nati 
blem a few vears ago: 
“With us there are certain 
in regard to the relations 
white and black: and the p 
one is ‘no intermixture of bl 


these great matters of race, c& 


culture, residential separatio: 


parallel institutions alone can 
tice to the ideals of both sect 
the population. The system is 
ed and welcomed by the vast n 
of natives: but it is resentec 
small educated minority wh« 
‘equal rights’ with the white 
however, evident that the 

place of the educated minorit 
natives 1s with the rest of their 
ot whom thev are the natura! 


i WHAT difference is there 


this and the apartheid doct 


Malan but the twinkling es 
kindly face which one can see 
the one, as contrasted with t! 
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other? And that is the real dit! 


between the policies of the \ 
Nationalist Party and the 
United Party. a= difference 
spirit with which they we 
minister a policy of separatio 
races. But see the = difficu 
which Smuts gets, in trying 
blish the place of native lab 
vital element in an industria 

“Far more difficult questi 
on the industrial plane. It 
practicable to separate bl 
white in industry, and their 
together in the same industi 
the same factory leads to 
amount of competition and 
and antagonism, for which 
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attempts have been made 
Africa to introduce a color 
an Act of that nature 1s act 
the Statute Book, but happ! 
tempt has yet been made to 
in practice. It empowers the 
ment to set aside separate sp 
work tor the native and 
native, the object being t 
the native to the more or 
skilled occupations. 
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the native workers, and | 
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the scale of civilization, nor 


self 
yoo it be maintained for long 
agains: the weight of modern public 
opinic As a worker the white man 
shoul’ be able to hold his own in 
compe ‘tion with the native. Indus- 
trial distinguished from territorial, 
segrey ion would be both impractic- 
able od an offence against the 
moder: conscience.” 
TI vas Smuts ten years ago. His 
fort ecretary and disciple, Jacobus 
ee Str led the United Party into 
pe re he + cent election on substantially 
prope ner: {nis orm. 
> read what I with this attitude, and with 
Jan S Hes the eration of the Afrikaner and 
ie = Western F Britis: elements of the population, 
native pro- t d be a stupendous task to 
Ca t a successful race policy in 
ite Sot \frica. (For Canadians to con- 
ok heovanas ce the problem, we would have 
ia weve to ine that we had 60 million 
bl nd in Canada, instead of some 
25.000.) For Malan to carry out his 
oe ict cy, not only against the op- 
aa Dos of the United Party em- 
elie almost the entire English- 
he serail spe vote of South Africa, but 
ast ‘inst the opposition of one- 
aay ( of the Afrikaners, and of 
salle ou gainst the aroused resistance 
hitees Ts wing defiance of the entire 
sea ‘ \sian and Bantu population, 
ous mpossible. 
heir W int get much further without 
a itistics. In South Africa 2 2/3 
of whites live alongside 8!2 
i ; of Bantu, or negroes. There 
dlosictad 1/3 million Indians and 1 
Cape Colored, or mulattos. 
ail Tt tives and the Asians have no 
h : he Cape Colored are guar- 
bel the tranchise in one of the 
I differe iched clauses” of the Consti- 
A $7,000 of them had the re- 
= property qualifications to reg- 
— the recent election; they vote 
a same roll as the whites, and 
ithe ious reasons favor the United 
icu 
no 5 | vhites are divided about 60- 
lal . ikaans and English-speaking: 
vie ial figures at the last census 
cE \Iricaans-speaking 57 per cent, 
It speaking 37 per cent, and 
b] mostly German-speaking, 4 
>} king It has been estimated that 
st id -00,000 Afrikaners voted for 
5 ited Front opposition, compri- 
nd tric United Party and the Labor 
h P vhich have an electoral alli- 
at allows the Labor Party to 
Si lour or five constituencies. With 
e per cent turnout at the polls, 
s dicated Afrikaner vote was 
pi ', the English-speaking vote 
to 0. But Malan only received 
he ) votes, and although he in- 
spheres his parliamentary majority 
_ } to 29 seats, if one allows for 
te ‘ United Party constituencies 
~ ; Were carried by acclamation, 
M won by a minority of some 
t () popular votes. This is his 
: str late” to upset the Constitution 
bie: tior ry through his rigid race seg- 
' sense on policy. 
whites re is talk of the United Party 
cation \ ng up in despair now, and the 
tut bar 1 Commando” of war veterans 
» placed on = Group Captain “Sailor” Malan 
' hint di ding; of English-speaking Natal 
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province seceding; and of a large- 
scale immigration to the Rhodesias or 
even to Canada. It is to be hoped that 
this counsel of despair will be re- 
jected. 

It will not be pleasant under Mal- 
an’s regime for the next while. He 
must go ahead to some extent with 
his segregation policy. He is com- 
mitted to establishing the “supremacy 
of parliament” over the Constitution, 
with its guarantees to the English- 
speaking minority and the Cape 
Colored. He will fulminate against 
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How these 


British policy towards the natives in rooting of its labor force. About all 


other parts of Africa. Malan is going to be able to do is 
But what can he, in fact, do? A cause so much trouble, so many 
recent visitor who had been away for strikes and riots, that he will have 
five years found that all that apartheid to turn to something like declaring a 
had done in that time was to intro- republic and demanding annexation 
duce Jim Crow sections in the post of the British protectorates as an 
offices and railway stations, and for- issue for fighting the next election. 
bid intermarriage by law. In cities South Africa has taken a wrong 
like Cape Town it would take 20 turning, at a most Ominous moment 
years to build new housing and de- in African history. But it would be 
velop new suburbs completely to sheer defeatism to say that it is lost 
separate the races. Industry is not beyond recovery. 
going to be paralyzed by the up- WILLSON Woopsipt 
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help develop many different 


business enterprises. Result: 


if anything happens to him. his 





family is less likely to be a 


financial burden to others. 


including. perhaps. himself, 


In all these ways. the people who own life insurance probably 


including you — are helping to make Canada a better land to live in! 





AT YOUR SERVICE! 


A trained life underwriter — repre- Canada — will gladly help you 
senting one of the more than 50 plan for your family’s security and 
Canadian, British and United your own needs in later years. 
States life insurance companies in Rely on him! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” sida 
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Chess Problem 


© \ SINGLE White Pawn can give a 
maximum of four mates in a 
two-mover, and to present it the Pawn 
must be on its home square. By in- 
troducing promotions it is possible to 
get six mates. All of the four mates 
may be direct if we resort to a check- 
ing key, but this is far-fetched even 
as a task. Nevertheless, considerable 
ingenuity is required to achieve it, as 
shown in the following O. Wurzburg 
version and example by Alain White: 

White: K on QKt5; Q on KB6; Rs 
on Q7 and Kkt5: B on QB7; Kt on 
KBI: Ps on Q2 and K2. Black: K on 
K5: Q on KKt3: R on QI: B on Q3; 
Kts on Q6 and KB4: P on KB6. Mate 
in two. Kev 1.Kt-Kt3ch. 

Usually the task is presented in 
battery form, either laterally or diag- 
onally. In the lateral tvpe all four 
mates will be by discovery, as in this 
example by A. van den Ven: 

White: K on QR3: Q on QB4: R 
on KB3; Bs on QRS and KKt4: Kts 
on KI and K3; Ps on QB2, Q3 and 
Q4. Black: K on K7: R on KR8&: B 
on KB4; Kt on QB4; Ps on QRS, QB3 
and KB5. Mate in two. Key 1.Q-R6. 

One of the mates is simply the 
threat, 2.P-B4. but no pertinent ob- 
jection can be sustained to this in a 
theme based on white motion. 


Problem No. 12, by H. D’O. Bernard. 


Ten Pieces. 


Black 





White—Fourteen Pieces. 


White to play and mate in two. 

In the diagonal type just three of 
the mates by discovery, and 
the other be direct. While 
any black piece except the Pawn can 
force the four mates, the favorite has 
the Rook. Hundreds have ex- 


will be 


one will 


been 
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Box 179, Ste-Adele, Quebec. 









perimented with the Rook, anu likely 
examples of it are more numeroys 
than on any other two-move ‘isk. Jp 
1921 C. Mansfield introduced ‘he ney 
wrinkle of combining a hal! din, 


Solution of Problem No. (1, 
Key-move 1.R-Q7, wait 


If BxKt; 2.QxR mate. 1: B-Kt 
2.Q-B8 mate. If KtxP: 2.Kt-k + mate 
If Kt else; 2.Q-Kt5 mate. R-B} 





















2.Kt-Q3 mate. If RxR; 2.Ktx® mar 
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Films 





Plywood Copenhagen 


25 + POINT of view of most 
Or s ‘ 

een biographers is that any 
movie version of the life of a great 


man lucky if it happens to fit the 
subiec’ where it touches. This ap- 
proach: has proved so irritating to ad- 
mirers of great men that Samuel Gold- 


wyn. in making Hans Christian An- 
derse took the precaution of dis- 
claiming any biographical intention in 


his p duction. “This is not the story 
of his (Hans Christian Andersen’s) 
life.” he announces in the foreword, 
‘but fairy tale about the great 
spinner of fairy tales.” 

great spinner of fairy tales, 
who worked entirely without props. 
would be as wide-eyed as any child 


at the production Samuel Goldwyn 
has reared to illustrate the simple 
Andersen tables. These include the 
floor of a good-sized lake, complete 
with magic nets, underseas flora and 


a submarine ballet, together with an 
entire Danish town built not of dreams 
hut otf plywood. In addition, there 
are several big weighty production 
numbers, all designed to give the 
Goldwyn talents the widest possible 


| 


itl 
However, if we must have over- 


production, the late-Goldwyn is pre- 
terable to the Early Christian spec- 
tacle. and ballet numbers, particularly 
whe they feature the attractive 
French ballerina Jeanmaire, are much 
mo igreeable to watch than the 
-piano routines that afflict 
musical comedy. The vital corrective 
he lowever, is Danny Kaye, whose 
performance brings the whole produc- 
tio ir closer to the merry, gentle 


naginative world of Hans Christ 

lan Andersen than anvone had any 
1 to expect. 

He is cast as a cobbler who upsets 

chool-master and burghers of 


Odense by beguiling the — school- 
chidren with fairy tales when they 
s { have their noses in their read- 
ers and arithmetics. Presently he 
moses on to Copenhagen, and there 
he ls in love with a ballerina (Jean- 
m ). Misled by the behavior of 
the ullerina and her husband, who 
s| ach other’s faces during rehear- 
sa le dreams of rescuing the fasci- 
Nal 12 artiste. In the meantime, he 
p! les her with the scenario for a 
ba The Little Mermaid. The bal- 


: smash hit but the dream col- 
'apscs, and in the end he returns to 
Ovcnse to take up his interrupted 
m trelsy. 

is a simple-minded sort of char- 
delcization, and if it had been under- 
tah by anyone less gifted than 
Da iny Kaye, it might easily have 
emerged as a study of half-wittedness 
ratier than of sunny genius. Fortu- 
- ‘, Danny Kaye is able to make 
‘ls spinner of fairy tales continuously 
eneoging and even believable. It is 
ent rcly through his efforts that some- 
thins of the magic of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s world filters through and 
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lights the four million dollars’ worth 
of Goldwyn production. 

If you happen to be interested in 
military logistics, Battle Circus might 
be the picture to see. It deals with 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
hospital unit close to the Korean 
battle front, and whole sequences are 
devoted, with documentary detail, to 
the rearing and furling of military 
tents, the loading of trucks and ambu- 
lances, the setting up, in jig time, of 
new encampments as the battle-line 
shifts backwards and forwards. This 
part of Battle Circus looked briskly 
authentic, but I was considerably less 
impressed by the secondary theme, a 
romance between an army nurse 
(June Allyson) and a tough military 
surgeon (Humphrey Bogart). 

After the second or third encoun- 
ter the nurse comes up ardently with 
the idea of settling down “for always,” 
a notion the medico seems to find a 
good deal more unnerving than 
twenty-four hours of continuous sur- 
gery under flapping canvas. So he 
goes out and gets drunk, is repri- 
manded by his superior officer, and 
manages to pull out of his state of 
shock in time to shift his whole en- 
campment, sick, wounded and person- 
nel, across impossible terrain under 
enemy fire to a point of safety. That 
takes care of that, but at the end of 
the film Nurse Allyson is still coming 
on with that womanly light in her 
eye, and there’s every sign that the 
heroic surgeon is going to be over- 
matched at last. 

The Allyson and Bogart pertorm- 
ances are up to standard, being ex- 
actly what one might expect under 
the circumstances. The film was di- 
rected by Richard Brookes, who 
knows far too much about profes 
sional picture-making to improvise on 
film-formula. 

The Long Memory is a_ rather 
dreary English melodrama, starring 
John Mills, an actor who is worthy 
of much better material. Its hero, 
the victim of perjured testimony, is 
sent to the penitentiary for twelve 
years, and comes out eager to cl2an 
up on his former associates. It takes 
a great deal of complicated and un- 
likely plotting after that to bring 1im 
to a state where he is willing to settle 
down and let bygones be bygones. 
Violent but dull. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 


9 
Echo 


“How like your mother, child!” 
I said. 

“Those night-blue eves, that stoop- 
ing head!” 

“How like her mother!” Echo 
sighed . . . And then, 

“But neither grief nor love restores 
the lost again.” 

WALTER DE LA MARE 















































(ANADIAN 
NEUEN 
RAILWAYS 


Here’s a peaceful, pleasant world. . . the 






forests, the rivers and verdant valleys of 





New Brunswick. The cliffs and coves 

























and fishing ports of Nova Scotia. The 
beaches and dunes of garden-like Prince 


THE ONLY RAILWAY 
SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


see Comada 
ond, see it by 


“| (anadian National 


Canadian National’s Ocean Limited, The 
Scotian and Maritime Express offer con- 
venient and attractive service between 
Montreal and the Provinces by the Sea 
— with wide choice of accommodations. 


Edward Island. The rough-hewn charm 
of sea-girt Newfoundland (above). 
Canadian National serves them all and 
will gladly help you with your plans. 


“We'll tell you where and take you there,’ 


If your travel plans include 
Ontario enjoy the pleasantly in- 
formal life at Canadian National's 
Minaki Lodge. Summer sports 
and excellent accommodations. 


Excellent dining car meals. 


Equally attractive service is afforded 
by Canadian National's Continental 
Limited from Montreal and Toronto 
to Minaki, Winnipeg, Jasper and Van- 





couver. East or West travel Canadian 
National and besure of enjoying yourself. 
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OF BRITAIN 


Made in Northampton, 
these hand sewn wing 

tip town brogues are 
designed for years of 


wear! Rich top eae 
quality calf. $25.95 


iil ap ad. Byilvsh Crafts WO nahif 


10 Bloor Street West... 130-132 Yonge Street . . . Toronto 
146 Sparks Street, Ottawa . . . 181 Dundas Street, London 














W hat the critics say about: 


THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN 
BRUCE HUTCHISON 


“The normal caution of a reviewer is broken by the artistry of this 
biography, broken to the point where it is predicted that there will 
never be a better book on the “enigmatic”, “improbable”, “fascinating”, 
“wily”, “implacable” personality who was a prime minister longer 


than any other man in British history.” Ottawa Evening Journal 


“One of the most fascinating books ever written in Canada.” Windsor Star 


$5.00 


Longmans 
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Books 





LE ILCD LBE TE 
MOOT 


Fair. Good and Rare 


8 THERE ARE READERS so remark- 
ably clever that they claim to be 
able to tell whether a book is written 
by a man or a woman simply from 
the style and the subject. I do not 
belong to this gifted class. If a book 
is badly written, I can usually guess 
whether it is the bad writing of a man 
or the bad writing of a woman, but 
if the book is well written I cannot 
tell, and frankly, I do not care. The 
three works of fiction under review 
today are by women, all of whom are 
able writers, and I cannot pretend to 
detect in them anything which might 
not have been written by a man. They 
are, however, books of strikingly dif- 
ferent quality, and the contrast which 
exists among them is interesting. 
First, let us look at the latest work 
of that industrious and capable enter- 
tainer, Daphne du Maurier. It is 
made up of a short novel, called 
Monte Verita and five shorter stories. 
I call this writer an entertainer in no 
derogatory spirit, for although this 
book has been abused by a number 
of critics who may, perhaps, be weary 
of Miss du Maurier’s great popular 
success, it is consistently entertaining 
and that is something which cannot 
be said about many writers who are 
held in higher critical esteem. She has 
always appeared to me to be trying 
to cut down the mantle of her illus- 
trious grandfather—author of Trilby, 
Peter Ibbetson, and The Martian — 
into a fashionable gown for herself. 
She deals, as he did, in sensation and 
sentiment; she does it honestly and 
she delivers the goods. What does it 
matter if, recollected in tranquillity, 
her books appear to be hokum? They 
are good, honest hokum, and while 
one reads, they hold the interest, and 
very nearly persuade us to abdicate 
our common sense. That is crafts- 
manship of a respectable order. 


o THE NOVELETTE Monte Verita, 
is about a woman who leaves her 
husband and her lover to enter a mys- 
terious, ill-defined religious retreat on 
a mountaintop; it recalls Lost Hori- 
zon and effectively works up the same 
sweetish yearning for the peace that 
passeth all understanding, combined 
with much of the fun of material life. 
For those who like vicarious renun- 
ciation, it is effective enough. The 
Birds is about a revolt against man- 
kind by the fowls of the air; they peck 
a good many people to death. The 
Apple Tree tells of a man who is de- 
livered from the burden of an embit- 
tered, nagging wife, only to fall victim 
to an apple tree in which her spirit 
has lodged. The Little Photographer 
is about a beautiful young French 
noblewoman who kills her crippled 
lover. Kiss Me Again, Stranger is 
about a lovely girl who has a grudge 
against the RAF and indulges her- 
self as a sc of Jacqueline the Rip- 
per Ar é Old Man is an old 


trick, which it would be unfair to 
reveal. 

All these stories have a \eakly 
Gothic flavor, and the writing is un. 
distinguished as prose, but they do 
not aim too high, and they hit the 
mark. 


& A PAR, FAR better thing is Jaco. 
S bine Hichens’ first novel 
Noughts and Crosses. In it a young 
widow, of firm intellect, who teaches 
in a girls’ school, becomes engaged 
to a Guards officer; she is an Angli- 
can, he is a Roman Catholic, and 
before they can be married she must 
either embrace his faith or know 
enough about it to understand what 
a mixed marriage involves. So she 
takes instruction in Catholicism, and 
finds that she cannot go through 
with what appears to her to be a 
renunciation of her intellect. She 
parts with her officer, regretfully but 
firmly, and finds a more suitable 
husband. 

This is deeply refreshing. tor it 
deals with love in an adult way. Eliza- 
beth knows that passion cannot sus- 
tain a marriage, and that life with 
Michael could never be genuinels 
satisfactory if they were divided on 
so vital a matter as religious belief 
It is very pleasant, also, to read 4 
thoroughly intelligent modern novel 
in which religion is a powerful ele- 
ment, and in which all the court cards 
are not held by the Church of Rome 
This is a fighting book. 

Do not pick it up, however, ev 
pecting a crudely biassed, heav\- 
breathing polemic. QOn_ the surface 
this is a witty, stylish book, reminis- 
cent of Nancy Mitford but without 
her chichi. All the characters are 
firmly established before the reader is 
expected to take sides among them, 
and although Catholicism does no! 
win it puts up a creditable fight. 

A finely witty portrait is that o! 
the Headmistress, Miss Graves, who 
is deeply involved with the Raduno. 
a Communist-front organization dis 
guised as a world symposium 0! 
thought — one of those muddled 
movements so dear to peope whe 
like to play at Thinking. The whole 
book, in fact, is fresh, firm, intelli 
gent and strongly individual. 't deals 
seriously with religion from the Prot 
estant point of view—the Protestant 
ism of Luther, rather than ‘hat 0 
Harry Emerson Fosdick—and this ' 
refreshing in view of the immense 
prestige which has been acqu:red 5) 
the Catholic School of novelis's. It 
only right that there should be some 
novel-writing on both sides of th 
Christian faith, and until now Prot 
estant novels have too often beet 


elaborate Hollywood scenarios " 
which Apostles have appeared «is well 
ists 10 


meaning Baptists and Methocists 
fancy dress, mouthing platitudes right 
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The Reader's Digest. For a 
vel Noughts and Crosses is 
nding success, and Jacobine 
is an important new name. 
poetic quality in a novel is 
indeed. Sometimes poetic 
s faked, but this also is rare, 
quires talent even to fake it 
ily. But in Jabadao, by 
Tourville, we find the real, 
listakable thing. It is doubt- 
nything comparable has ap- 
1 the literary world since the 
ce of Mary Webb in the 
ities. Not that Jabadao is 
like the books of Mary 
is stranger, and bears a 
dge; but the poetical quality 
This book has won the Prix 
in France, and it will find a 
ating public in the English- 
world in this translation by 
Savill. 
tory is about the son of a 
Breton widow who falls in 
1 a poor girl from the hills; 
w takes this ill, but the mar- 
es forward. At the marriage 
tirl appears wearing a gown 
ich her mother has sewn the 
mily fortune, in gold pieces, 
display of wealth arouses so 
elings of evil and cupidity 
goes awry, and when the 
10uld bless the young couple 
ses them. The poor bride is 
way, and suffers heavy mis- 
but through the intervention 
oman who has the gift of 


sight she is at last restored to 


band 


ief summary can hope to 
the quality of this story, the 
and freshness of the imagery, 
ild atmosphere of rural Brit- 
ich makes it remarkable. To 
thing comparable we must go 
some of the old ballads or, 

able to do so, to some of 
s and stories of Wales—for 
sh and the Bretons are the 
k. There is real passion in 
kK: the passion of love is op- 
the passion of hate, and that 
but rarely recognized pas- 
irice, plays its part, as well. 
vone will like this book, and 
vho have fed for vears on 
il as Prince Bart will find its 
trange and perhaps repug- 
t for many readers it will 

rich, life-enhancing experi- 
d thev will find themselves 
by it, and the timeless splen- 
1uman feeling from which it 
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TREE—by Daphne du Maurier— 
Longmans, Green—$2.25 


AND CROSSES — by Jacobine 
pp. 295—McClelland & Stewa-t— 


by Anne de Tourville—pp. 212— 
$2.50. 


In Brief 


S WIFE—by Martan Lambert— 
British Book Service—$3.00 

ening with this novel will 
easantly as an evening at a 
en you just want to wallow 
asses before your eves. The 
the 1860's. A young English 
ixford), a ravishingly beauti- 
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ful French woman (his bride), loval 
friends, a concerned family and a 
faithful, charming English girl are in 
the foreground of Paris and London. 
A sentimental tale, competently told. 
It is a sequel to the authoress’s first 
novel The Relentless Marriage. 


BACK DOWN THE RIDGE—by W. L. White— 
pp. 182—Mcleod—$3.75. 
You are taken on a grimly personal 
tour back down the Korean front 
ridge, through a MASH Mobile 





Illustrations shown 
here were reproduced 
from photographs 
taken in Mr. & Mrs. J 
Albert Smith's garden 


at Kitchener, Ont 


FREE BOOK Tells You How 


Full instructions on how to build the things 
you’ve always wanted around your home. Details 
of construction fully explained and illustrated. A 


valuable handbook every home owner should 


eautify your 

home surrou! 
with 

ONCRETE 


Army Surgical Hospital which the 
Americans have established to bring 
surgical teams nearer to the men at 
the front. “You” get ‘“clobbered”— 
(in Mr. White’s report nobody is hit 
or wounded—only “clobbered”) and 
you get a steel pin in your thigh or 
have your stomach drained. The jour- 
nalist tells his story of the American 
army’s medical treatment and evacua- 
tion system through direct and in- 
direct quotation from 12 wounded 
men. There is a good bit of talk, too, 
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have. Send this coupon for your free copy. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


MONCTON e QUEBEC »* MONTREAL * TORONTO ¢ 


WINNIPEG @ CALGARY 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Canada Cement Company B ling 


Phillips Square, Montreal 


about UN and enemy tactics, Ameri- 
can commanders and the general 
shape of the war. Rapid-fire reporting 
of undoubted authenticity and bloody 
reality. One is brought up-to-date, 
too, on Korean military jargon 


NINE STORIES—by J. D. Salinger—pp. 302— 
McClelland & Stewart—$3.25 
Artistic mobiles hanging in cel- 
lar doorways, twisting in light from 
a sun in partial eclipse; so these nine 
stories are. Taken one at a time as 






You cAN enhance the 
good appearance of 
your home, add to its 
value, with simple, 
useful concrete 
structures. A flower 
box, maybe, or a bird 
bath, or a sundial for 
the lawn. Practical 
things, too, like 
basement steps, 
driveways, porch floors. 
You’ll find them so 
easy to make 

and so inexpensive 


with concrete. 
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As Canadian as 
the Canada Goose 
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Atlas tool and other specialty steels are 
Canadian products through and through! 
Not only rolled in Canada and finished in 
Canada, but completely made in Canada (in 
our mile-long plant at Welland, Ont. )—from 
raw material to finished stock. 72 grades in 
over 700 sizes and a variety of finishes avail- 
able from stock for immediate delivery. Six 
regional warehouses across Canada to serve 
you. Buy Quality! Buy Canadian! Buy 
ATLAS Steels for tool, machinery and other 


special industrial applications 


ATLAS STEELS, LIMITED 
WELLAND, ONT. 


Offices and Warehouses at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, HAMILTON, 


WINDSOR, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
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“COOL CONTROL” brewing 
extracts only the top goodness 
from Dow quality ingredients 
by eliminating all adverse 
temperature variations in the 
brewing process. 
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they have previously appeared in mag- 
azines, they have a shot-silk fantasy. 
Read together between the covers of 
a book. they make one gag. Inno- 
cence is stilettoed. The childlike titles 
“Uncle Wiggley in Connecticut,” “A 
Perfect Day for Bananafish.” “The 
Laughing Man,” and the simple, art- 
ful detail intensify the macabre and 
distasteful effect. 

On the surface the colors are bright 


and domestic. and the situations and 
humor are puckish. But the humor is 
not like Lewis Carroll or Puck or 
Swift. It is Sartre with American 
wormwood and gall. Mr. Salinger’s 
inspissated imagination gives the 
stories and characters a wounding 
quality. People are not like that, one 
wants to rage. 

The introductory quotation is a 
creepy invention. “We know the 
sound of two hands clapping. But 
what is the sound of one hand clap- 
ping?” Hear it, Mr Salinger, applaud- 


ing your book. 


WHO GOES HOME—by Maurice Edelman— 
pp. 256—Ambassador Books—$2.50 
Remembered tea-parties at Dow ning 

Street with the Prime Minister are 

good stuff to dote on, and important 

Settings for a novel. Intelligently han- 

dled as this book does which de- 

scribes how a young Minister of the 

Crown at the height of a great career 

is involved in disaster because of his 

own indiscretion and the malevolence 
of others setting and theme give 
fire and significance to the story. It 
is a story of a man in Parliament and 
his private face, told with wit and 
spice. Recommended by the Book 

Society of England, and by this re- 

Viewer as provocative entertainment 

The sort of book people like to read: 


4 
highly placed. humanly emotional, 


ind with a good mind informing it. 


THE WOMEN IN GANDHI'S LIFE—by Eleanor 
Morton—pp. 310—Dodd, Mead—$4.50 


What could be more uninteresting 
than the women in the life of a man 
who had a vocation for celibacy? But 
that’s the rub. Such men often have 
i fascination for women. When the 
men are fanatics of genius and power 

like Gandhi the women may be 
Ve'\ remarkable 

Gandhi's women were remarkable, 
even his illiterate humble wife. There 
were Madeleine Slade and Muriel 


Lester, onetime belles of London so- 
ciety, who wanted nothing better than 
to “live ina village with Bapu.” There 


was Annie Besant, the greatest of 
them all. But this simple-minded book 
neither portrays them adequately nor 
analyzes them intelligently. 

Ihe author ts apparently one ot 
Ghandi’s tourist women admirers, al- 
though she omitted to meet the man 
and did not even discover his name 
until 25 vears ago (she is old enough 
to have made the discovery earlier) 
She has put together many facts, per- 
sons and impressions, jumbled them 
in her sentimental mind, and produc- 
ed, because of a certain skill in narra- 
tion and a sincere admiration, an in- 
teresting account notable for bloom- 
rs. The story is, of course, morally 


oO 


lecent, despite the author’s titillation 


ver Ghandi's loin-cloth. She is a 
Quaker 
What confidence can one put in her 


far-India_ information when _ neare; 
British facts are ludicrously yrono 
In attempting to be cosmic 4 fd 
setting she says: “George V h d dieg 
His eldest son was crowned k 4 
Emperor, choosing the name dwar 
VIII. His coronation was ce -brat 
with splendor which surpassew that 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee.” dwarg 
was never crowned, dearie. 


s and 


Y and 


THE GHOSTS CLOCK IN—by Vivic  Ogiiv. 
—pp. 160—Copp, Clark—$2.25 : 


Fun in a literary brothel, \ . Qg 
vie’s waggish story of ghos write 
might be called. The hired ~< ble 0; 
young hacks is kept at Cli >acour 
(pronounced Clout) in Lord Clour\ 
mansion. “What I always sa 
the businessman of the place. ‘is t 
the principles are the same, — hethe- 





yeur commodity is cucumber crox 
bars or culture.” 


The burlesque on the lite 
tory is not so broad that sati 


IS |OS? 
On the other hand, the wit some- 
times oOver-extended and the el-e 
up-knock-'em-down pins fall flat be. 
tweén Wodehouse and Beerbolr 


There are some very funny 

English, ha-ha: the spoofs. Oo 
casting, the German doing 
literature, the visitation of th 
can Commission tor the Org 
of European Literature. The: 
near truth as to be a little bit 


ghosts clock out after the An 


visit, but not before one of 

a good quip at a big Americ 
as the French have acc! 

Parti avec la Flatuosite. 


TWO EGGS ON MY PLATE—by 
Olsen—transliated from the fh 
Thomas Ne'son & Sons ltd 


The excitement in this he 
time story is so paintul at 
tears come to the eves. Olse 
from occupied Norway in 
two others on a leaky 18-1 
boat. When they were wit 
ot the Scottish coast and 
sighted by plane, a violent 
gale tossed them back to the 
Danish coast. They were ¢ 
so were their supplies, so Wa 
vessel. But they determines 
Britain, and did. The tell 
13-day trial, directly and 
thrilling reading 

The second and larger p 
book takes Olsen to “Little 
outside Toronto where he w 
as a pilot, and then back t 
and Norway—to the latte: 
chute in 1943 to resume 
ground work he had left, t! 
British secret service agent 
nizer of resistance groups. 
is an unassuming record o 
fortitude and patriotism 
of the author and of 
Norwegians are a wonderfu 
to the indomitable spirit. 

The author, by the way, | 
Canada—but briefly, to m 
in Toronto during a short 
Norway and England in 
“Two Eggs’? At the Englis 


mansion housing agents ot 


I 


tionalities, two fresh eggs W 
out as a special treat to se! 
leaving that night on a mis 
two eggs became a signal ot 


Saturé 
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Government by Gossi p 


‘HEST PAID newsman until 
it years was Arthur Brisbane, 
| Poo-bah who cost William 
ph Hearst $312,000 a year in 
salary. Some syndicated car- 

such as Believe-It-Or-Not 
have done better than that, but 
ich, and they were not news- 
But one man in the world of 
is passed Brisbane’s high water 
He is Walter Winchell, whose 
s run well over half a million 


re- 


a Vear. 
chell is at the front of a herd 
ssip” columnists who through 
normous followings in ink, on 
d TV are the most powerful 
tv force in English. They are 
ited in hundreds of newspapers 
nitated in hundreds of others. 
ecruit their tens of millions of 
s through the irrepressible curi- 
of everybody in everybody's 
il affairs, especially if the per- 
ears a newsworthy name in 
society, business, sport, en- 
iment, crime—anything. 
ividly is their product wolfed 
lieved that their repeated praise 
‘lic men and women can build 
tance into hero worship, and 
repeated derogation can bring 
ation and defeat. Political pun- 
I] deny it, but while the wreck- 
Herbert Hoover’s popularity, 
otheosis of Franklin D. Roose- 
ind glorification of General 
hower were rooted in the inex- 


mutations of history, their 
ning and efflorescence were 


ited by ceaseless injecting of the 
mind with barbs or benedic- 


ichell, top man on the Quotem 
ead and retailed wherever cock- 
Inges, campuses, green rooms, 
koms, Mess-rooms, Vesiries and 
S flourish in the United States, 
e least likely genesis tor a po- 
ireer. At his zenith now in his 
ties, Winchell is plumply sturdy, 
g but handsome in his_ hat, 
explains why he always wears 
His staccato twang and epileptic 
are superficial pulsations of a 
assiduity and quenchless am- 
to remain leader in his racket; 
as he must by 


C 5 fiscal 
premiership in the guild of the 


sheer 


chell gets $12,000 a 
’ alr performances, and has a 
e contract. He nets about $90,- 
year for his syndicated column. 
lone pictures, sadly. He started 
audeville hoofer with Gus Ed- 
schoolkids. Now he spurns 
appearances save for “causes.” 
‘hell began a gossip column 


program 


‘graphed for acts on the same 
enty-thirty vodvil circuit. This 
1 nothing but local kudos or 
‘ves at the time, but led to a job 
i flimsy trade sheet. Then the 
menon called Bernard Mactad- 
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den launched a monstrosity called 
The Evening Graphic in New York. 
Mactadden was publisher of Physical 
Culture, exponent of nut-diets em- 
braced by social cannibals, and pio- 
neer in what he called a new journal- 
ism, which was simply sex without a 
shoe-shine. His Graphic specialized in 
the “composite” picture — photos of 
people in police or divorce courts 
pasted on backgrounds and in actions 
described in testimony and therefore 
permitted in the U.S. One such pic- 
ture of a little Negro girl, whose 
mother was victimized in a malodor- 
Ous sex case, had its sequel in the 


youngster also being a victim — 
suicide. 
Starting at fifty a week for Mac- 


his drama critic, Winchell 
adopted a caustic style, opposite of 
the Gothic grace of Alexander Wooll- 
cott. Winchell became a “must” for 
the profession, when he flouted the 
almighty Shuberts, Barons of Broad- 
way, who blackballed him from their 
theatres; he chortled that since he 
couldn't attend the openings of their 
shows he'd wait two nights and go to 
the closings. 

Besides his cachinnations on the 
drama, Winchell ran a gossip column 
Mondays for this evening rag, an 
anecdotal potpourri Tuesday through 
Friday, while on Saturday his “Girl 
Friday” or secretary, 
chit-chat column from press agents. 
He invented cuticisms that passed as 


tadden as 


concocted a 


witticisms — couples in night clubs 
were “Garbo-Gilberting,” so and so 
was “that way” or “carrving — the 


torch” for who or what, this couple 
going to be “renovated,” 

lions” went to a heel, “orchids” 
hero, and so accurate were his fore- 
casts of “blessed events” for well- 
known ladies that to learn if she was 
enceinte a gal didn’t need to 
doctor, but just ask Winchell. ““Mak- 
ing whoopee” was his dry 
idiom for bacchanalia, becoming so 
general that they called books, plays, 
and doctors after it. 


but a savage indicter of chiselers and 
crooks of that heritage. His repute 
magnified so that St. John Ervine, 
leading British drama critic, referred 
to him as an American phenomenon, 
“Little Boy Peep.” 

Winchell was no pioneer in gossip. 
Whiskered and sybaritic Colonel 
Mann had injected New York “Town 
Topics” with suave scandal, and nu- 


“scai- 
to a 


Was 


see a 


decade 


WINCHELL has always been «. stri- 


dent champion of Jewish causes 


merous scurvy fellows flourished and 
faded with minor blackmail sheets 
exploiting peccadilloes of the opulent 
and opportunistic, some even grading 
debutantes like milk or eggs as “A,” 
“B”’ and “C.” They all failed and 
Winchell took note. His first headline 
burst was his exposure of a_back- 
stage party by Earl Carroll, pulchri- 
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column without pruning. 


For complete list of Evergreens, 
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tude purveyor, who persuaded one of 
his less prim beauties to bathe in a 
bath-tub of wine amid noted spec- 
tators. Carroll thus violated the Vol- 
stead act, as guests dipped cups in the 
wine and drank. He was indicted and 
jailed tor perjury for denying the fact. 

Winchell, reaping trom his own 
personal grapevine in night clubs, 
speakeasies, police stations and stage 
and political caravansaries, had pri- 
vate sources of genuine news supply. 
Drew Pearson and Robert Allen came 
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ourtesy of Sheraton-Mt. Roval Hotel, Montreal. Nylon shower curtain 
iplan, manufactured by Poole & Co. Limited. gloves by Austin Glove 


ith items supplied by Fairfield Industrial Suppliers Limited 


afterwards with a specialty of leaks 
from cabinet members and _ other 
Washington potentates. But Winchell 
first ramified his underground serv- 
ice, receiving tips he rewarded by 
mention in his voraciously consumed 
“column.” He checked every item. 
He came to be feared. Once when he 
broke gang secrets he was assaulted 
in a subway entrance. Thenceforward 
he was body guarded and built an 
electrically-charged fence around his 
sumptuous home in Scarsdale, where 


o 


Prenr 


Sheraton Hotels ac opt 


~ ~ ‘ 
Seine (Curtains 


THEY REPORT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN COSTS AND HOUSEKEEPING. 


Nylon shower curtains look better, last longer, 
practically wash themselves with every use, and dry 
faster. They enable the hotels to get rooms ready for in- 
coming guests more quickly and reduce stockkeeping. 

Nylon gloves for elevator operators have been 


proved to wear more than three times longer than 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns and Staple Fibre 





Mrs. Winchell is chatelaine. 

He made a staunch ally of J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the ubiquitous 
Washington Scotland Yard, the FBI. 
So penetrative was his power that he 
foretold the shooting of John Dil- 
linger, the bank bandit knocked off 
by the shot heard round the under- 
world, and when Public Enemy No. | 
Scipia was hunted everywhere in the 
U.S.. Canada and Mexico, it was not 
the law to which he finally surren- 
dered, but to Walter Winchell. 





Here are two more illustrations 
of how nvlon cuts costs in a wide 
variety of industries. Perhaps it can 
cut costs in yours, too. Send for 
booklet giving case histories. It will 
pay vou if you have a problem 
involving textile fibres or fabrics. 
Write to Nvlon Merchandising 
Service. Canadian Industries 
Limited. 1135 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal. 


NYLON 
a 
and Uloves 


those previously used. They wash so easily and dry 
so quickly that operators do their own every evening. 
This eliminates the task of collecting them each 
evening and distributing clean ones next morning. 
The operators prefer nylon gloves because they feel 


better on the hands and look smarter. 
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SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Winchell has offended agair ~ the 
language with such atrocious Pi ning 
as “BarbAryans” for the Herre yolk: 
he has offended against the la with 
his inept apologia for Arnold ‘oth. 
stein, gambler killed in a hote oom 
—Rothstein later was exposec as 4 
dope magnate. Winchell has une. 
tioned as clearing-house for -om. 
plaints of the underdogs of <hoy 


business. Among innumerable } )mo.- 
tions, he launched on the death f his 
friend Damon Runyon, sports «titer 
who became the latter-day O. nry. 


a memorial cancer foundatio: that 
has raised seven millions for re: Arch 
He personally pays the costs. pic. 
ally, he achieved what the G ver. 
ment itself could not do—gathe  al| 
available living wearers of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor | Am. 
erica’s V.C.) at a benefit fo: New 
York’s police and tiremen. 

A multi-millionaire, Winche: lives 


tor his job. He never drinks, okes 
a great deal, never exercise. but 
gauges his blood-pressure da and 


eats sparingly. His amusement ‘s his 
“inside stuff.” He loathes cco »peti- 
tion, and it irks him that rad © sta- 
tions and newspapers award his own 
“scallions” to his sermons and _ patri 


otic ebullitions when they pay for 
sensation. 

The last time I saw Wanche!! was 
on Broadway very late, the middle 


of his dav. I chided him = about 
his irascibility in the studios where 
When censorship is applied, he walks 
out before a broadcast and tells the 
boys casually that if they chanve their 
blue pencils he'll be at his post-office 
address, the Stork Club. They always 
beg him back. 

Winchell laughed. He produced his 
wallet, not to stop the mea! check 
(that’s his company’s privilege) butt 
pull out two aged clippings 
obituary on his dead daught 
the other a tribute to his cris; 
fusions of the vulgar by H¢ 
Mencken. 

An iconoclast always carries 


trans 


own ikons. 


JOHN B. Ki NNEDY 


Vo. No. No ! 


Had you loved me, 
Earth had given 

All that heart 
Could ask of heaven; 
That sigh entreats, 
Past hoping even: 

If you'd loved me. 


Yet love itselt 
Endure may not: 
Best never harbored 
Than forgot: 

Lost, cold, faded 
Then—ah, what? 
Ev'n love itself? 


No, no, no! 

Would summer miss 
One wild flower 
For cause like this! 
Still must I crave 
Where nothing is 
But—“No, no, no! 


WALTER DE 1 MARI 


Saturda Nigh! 
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Exit an Individualist 


st OF the genuinely fascinating 
6 iracters in the newspaper busi- 
, retired at the ripe old age of 
45 16. Winnipeg has contributed 
more than its share to the shadowy 


ness 


) 
4 


half-world of journalism, but Tony 
Allan was unique. For one thing, he 
quit disquieting profession at an age 
when he is in possession of all his 


mental marbles. 

It's too bad that Canadian news- 
papering 1s losing its individualists. 
Tony Allan really was born for an 
earlier and lustier age of journalism. 
At heart. Tony was a slugger and the 
present trend in newspapering is to 
provide entertainment rather’ than 
provocative criticism. The writer who 
can titillate the appetites of his read- 
ers has become more important than 
the writer who can rouse them to fits 
of indignation. 

Tony Allan was a sports editor, and 
a sports editor who had played the 
sports about which he wrote; played 
them enthusiastically, and often with 
considerable violence. Because he was 
extremely short-sighted and couldn't 
see the puck, he found it expedient to 
halt his hockey opponents by thrust- 
ing his stick into their open mouths. 

Colonel Bill Corum, of the New 
York Journal-A merican and Churchill 
Downs race course, attempted to ex- 


plain the strange fascination of being 
a sports editor or sports columnist by 
saying: “L don’t want to be a million- 
aire I just like living like one.” 


There can be no doubt that a sports 
writer's job takes him into the lotus- 
land of Canadian journalism; he lives 
in the best hotels, he has an elastic ex- 
pense account and, in most cases, he 
has complete freedom of expression. 

lo understand Tony Allan’s reluc- 
tance to embrace such a sinecure, it is 
necessary to know something of his 
backvround. His father, the late 


George W. Allan, was one of the last 
Westerners in the great tradition. 
Among other things, he was senior 
pariacr in one of Winnipeg’s most in- 
fluential law firms, he was chairman 
of tie Canadian committee of the 
Hudson's Bay Company and president 
of Great-West Life. George Allan 
Was an extraordinary man who took 
time trom his business problems to 
Maiytain a voluminous — personally- 
Writen correspondence with the 
m children of his many friends. 


x VHEN the depression hit the Prai- 

les, he sent out Christmas cards 
bearing a picture of himself, dressed as 
4 lamer, leaning heavily on a hoe. The 
cars carried this message: “The West 
has worn the seat out of its pants com- 
ing back before this—it will do so 
again.” He was the West’s most 
Colorful raconteur, and when the but- 
ler rrought him his first cup of coffee 
'o the dinner table, it was the signal 
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Johnson is the Motor 


| 
In lumbering, mining, commercial fishing, Johnson Sea-Horse out- 
board motors are the preferred marine power. Rugged, compact, 
light weight, always dependable, they are ideal for barges, work 
boats or fast communication craft. Neutral Clutch on the Sea-Horse 
5 Gear Shift on the Sea-Horse 10 and 25 give inboard handling 
ease with the safety, convenience and economy of outboard power. 


See the 4 great 1953 Johnson models, 3, 5, 10 and 25 h.p. today. 
Look for your dealer’s name under "OUTBOARD MOTORS” in the 


Classified section of your phone directory. 


Write for complete FREE 1953 literature. 
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PETERBOROUGH MOTORS CANADA 


Division of Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Co., of Canada, Ltd. also 
manufacturers of Lawn-Boy rotary power lawn mowers and Iron-Horse 
gasoline engines and generators. 
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for him to light a cigar and deliver 
himself of an hour-long monologue 
which held his children and guests 
bug-eyed. 

He travelled Canada _ extensively 
and unheralded. Once your corres- 
pondent was lying in a Vancouver hos- 
pital room, recovering from a crip- 
pling automobile accident, when he 
was surprised to see the towering 
figure of Mr. Allan coming through 
the door. Your correspondent said 
something to the effect that the acci- 
dent put military service out of the 
question. To which Mr. Allan 
rumbled: “Well, son—better a living 
son of a so-and-so than a dead hero.” 

In his brief career at McGill, Tony 
Allan was regarded rather nervously 
by his contemporaries. He was invited 
to join Phi Delta Theta. The dear 
brothers of Phi Delta Theta said that 
he shoved his acceptance under the 
front door and they didn’t see him 
again for weeks. He left McGill at 
Christmas, at the request of the man- 
agement and without notifying his 
family of his precipitous departure. 
Legend has it that his family didn’t 
know where he was until the Kenora 
Thistles came to Winnipeg to play 
Regina Pats for the Western Canada 
junior hockey championship. The 
Allans, who attended the game en 
masse and cheered passionately for 
Kenora, suddenly recognized Tony 
playing on the defence for the 
Thistles. No one really was very 
surprised. 

Tony is reputed to have been the 
oldest-looking junior in the history 
ot Canadian hockey. He had lost 
most of his hair and when he removed 
his bridgework the effect was rather 
Startling. Alien rooters invariably 
greeted his appearance with the taunt- 
ing cries of “Grandpa”, and de- 
manded to see his birth certificate. 

The Allans and McGill never seem- 
ed to click. Tony’s younger brother, 
Ted, went to McGill with your cor- 
respondent and attended that estim- 
able institution for a year without 
ever bothering to register or pay his 
fees. If his family ever learned of the 
deception, they never mentioned it. 

It was characteristic of Tony that, 
before joining the Winnipeg Tribune, 
he took a correspondence course in 
journalism. Then, he passed himself 
off as a full-fledged reporter. The 
management of the Tribune would 
have been horrified if they had known 
that their future City Editor and 
Sports Editor was only a graduate of 
the U.S. Mails. 

His superiors immediately found 
his conduct somewhat eccentric. For 
one thing, he was the only reporter 
ever to cover the meetings of the 
Winnipeg City Council dressed in a 
tieless tee-shirt, an old pair of flannel 
trousers, low canvas gym-shoes and 
no jacket. At home, when his parents 
were away for the summer, his dress 
was even more informal. 

It was a touching sight to see Tony 
sitting in the drawing- room, clad only 
in his underwear shorts, as Charles, the 
faithful family butler, served him his 
after-dinner coffee. With a_ blissful 
smile on his face, he would be suck- 
ing on a two-foot cherrywood pipe 
and listening to a recording of Cab 
Calloway’s cats playing: “I Can't 





Dance—I've Got Ants in My Pants.” 
Tony constantly was inventing 
games for private edification, He 
would spend countless hours bouncing 
a golf ball against the wall of hic 
house and keeping the score ©! some 
imaginary baseball game. 

His bride spent the first thice days 
of her honeymoon watching Allan 
employ a small stick to bat stones 
into the Lake of the Woods. She 
knew better than to interrup: him, 
for she had been warned ear|.cr that 
he was the New York Yankee, play- 
ing the Philadelphia Athletics , 

One of his more spectacula: inyep. 
tions was the Allan Home Hockey 
League. There were four teams jp 
this ‘league. Tony controlled the Padu- 
cah C olonels and the Ste. Rose du Lac 

Habitants. His brother, Ted owned 
the Erie Moans and the C hurchilj 
Miners. The game was played in a 
nursery at the top of the house; the 
equipment consisted of hocke\ sticks 
and a tennis ball and the gouis were 
the dormer windows at the opposite 
ends of the house. 

To complicate it in typical!) Allan 
fashion, the fictitious hockey players 
were famous American footh play 
ers such as Barry Young of Harvard 
or Ernie Nevers of Stanford. For in 
stance, Don Zimmerman, of Tulane 
would be playing right detence for 
the Ste. Rose du Lac Habitants. The 
two brothers played furious! ever 
afternoon and, after each session, thes 
would compile the league standings 
and scoring records in a book reserved 
for that purpose. 

In one particularly robust sessior 
they stomped the floors so feroci 
that the entire ceiling plaster of Father 
Allan’s bedroom was dislodged 
deposited on the great man’s bed 









The next afternoon, when the bovs 
repaired to the attic arena, they found 
the door barred and a notice posted 
The notice read: “The activities of 
this League are discontinued unt 
further notice. (Signed) George \ 
Allan.” 7 

Competition must have been 
sumed at some later date, however 
because your correspondent was sit 
ting in the dining room of the Em 
press Hotel in Victoria one night 
when a page brought him a telegram 
from Ted Allan. The telegrim read 
in its entirety: “Erie won three games 
over the holiday weekend. From nos 
on all is clear sailing.” 

It's a bit difficult, from this dis 
tance, to guess what circumstances 
impelled Tony Allan to retire from 
the job he loved at the age of 45 0 
46. Perhaps he rememb ed the 
words of your corresponden: » father 
who said: “When it ceases 1) be [ua 
to work, when your job becomes é 
trial and a conscience, its time © 
retire.” 

Journalism will miss his ‘ccasio® 
ally waspish editorials. Pe: haps 
was reluctant to occupy a front as The 
Old West of his father grad wally 10s 
its identity. Recently, muttering 4 
happily about the complic tions ° 
big league rugby football, %¢ said 
“The West now consists onl) of 8 
katchewan and Manitoba. Br tish (o 
umbia is a crown colony anc Albert 
has its capital in Tulsa, O} ihoma 
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eceptively Simple 
british Budget 


OS 


By HAROLD WINCOTT 


W 


t 


Last December, | went 
the dinner given by the Cana- 
) in honor of your Mr. Douglas 
Our Mr. Butler spoke—on the 
the Commonwealth Confer- 
e outlook for sterling, and so 


ding about ten feet away from 


NDON 


| was sitting, and (or so it 
to me) looking me straight 
ve, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
lambasted “the writers of the 
for under-estimating what the 


ice had achieved and would 
in the future. 
“the writers in the Press” must 


ly base their judgments on 
information month by 
ind week by Chancel- 
the Exchequer are better 
They know how the other, 
unknown factors in the 


are developing, long before 


issued 
week. 


ther factors are disclosed to 
eral public as they are, in this 


once a year in our Economic 


Ss and the National Income 
Papers. 

have recently seen these an- 
locuments for 1952. And now 


ow why Mr. Butler was so con- 
ast December. Now we know 
e monthly figures of imports 
‘ports, and the weekly figures 
tonal income and expenditure 
1 an extraordinary year like 
be almost meaningless. 
sider the following facts. Ac- 
* to the monthly trade returns, 
ports last year totalled £ 3,481 
s, and our exports only £2,693 
s, a difference of £788 mil- 
Now we normally make some 
cal adjustments to the import 
Which have the result of re- 
their apparent cost, and we 
that there are other items in our 


ve of payments, such as defence 


om the U:S.., receipts from tour- 
nvestments and so on. 

1 will understand from the 
s I have quoted, however, why 


9, 1953 


it Was we thought Mr. Butler was be- 
ing optimistic in estimating that be- 
ginning next June the United King- 
dom was going to secure, and hold, 
a surplus with the rest of the world of 
about £300-350 millions. On _ the 
published, figures, it just 
wasn't on 

Comes the Economic Survey for 
1952, and we have the startling news 
that, admittedly including £121 mil- 
lions of defence aid, we had virtually 
achieved our target, six months ahead 
of time, despite the fact that our in- 
visible earnings, hit by the loss of the 
Abadan oil refinery, declined by 
£85 millions. In 1952, our surplus 
amounted to £291 millions, com- 
pared with a deficit of £400 millions 
in 19S]. 


monthly 


3 THE REASONS for both this start 
ling change, and the very larg? 
discrepancy between the monthly 
trade figures and those in the Eco- 
nomic Survey, are highly technical. 

They include the swing in senti- 
ment in favor of sterling, cheaper 
differences in timing 
figures in 
sufficient to 


imports, and 
and treatment of the 
the two sources. It is 
say that after this experience at least 
one “writer in the Press” is going to 
take the monthly figures with a very 
substantial pinch of salt in the future! 

Similarly with the weekly national 
revenue and expenditure figures. 
These showed that Mr. Butler’s bud- 
get arithmetic had gone badly awry. 
A year ago, he reckoned he would 
have an overall deficit of £4 millions 
after he had covered the central gov- 
ernment’s expenditure and also the 
amounts “below-the-line” mainly 
borrowings by the local authorities 
for housing purposes. Instead of this 
negligible deficit, he finished up with 
the whopping big one of £463 mil- 
lions, because his expenditure out- 
stripped and his income fell short of 
his expectations. 





Yet on more than one occasion 
Mr. Butler had given fairly broad 
hints that he would provide some tax 
concessions, notably to industry. How, 
asked the pundits, could the man do 
it, with such an overall budget de- 
ficit? - 

The National Income White Paper 
provided the answer.- While the 
government and local authority sec- 
tor of our economy had been spend- 
ing and investing more than _ its 
income — £436 millions more the 
private sector suddenly rediscovered 
the habit of saving. ; 

In 1951, when it was plagued by 
the need to replace stocks at ever 
rising prices, the private sector did 
no real saving; in fact it increased its 
deficit. But in 1952, the private sector 
produced its first post-war surplus of 
savings Over investment. Thus it was 
that the inflationary effects of the 
overall budget deficit were offset, and 
more than offset. 

This somewhat lengthy preamble is 
vital to an understanding of the fact 
that a Chancellor, superficially as 
sorely beset as Mr. Butler is, was able, 
in his recent budget, to appear in 
what would otherwise seem to be a 
remarkably generous mood. With one 
overall deficit behind him, the Chan- 
cellor starts this financial year with 
another of almost identical size, rely- 
ing on a repetition of last year’s sav- 
ings in the private sector to hold our 


economy stable. 


ry HIS BUDGET has the great merit of 
4 simplicity. His proposals come 
almost entirely under four headings- 
income tax, the Excess Profits Levy, 
initial allowances and purchase tax. 

The standard rate of income tax 1s 
reduced 6d to 9s in the £, and the 
“reduced” rates payable at varying 
low stages of personal incomes are 
also cut by 6d 

The Excess Profits Levy finishes at 
the end of this year. 

Initial allowances—which are really 
interest-free loans granted to industry 


when new investment is undertaken 
and involve no overall remission of 
taxation—are being reinstated, gener- 


the previous rates And 
the en- 


ally at half 
purchase tax Is reduced over 
tire range by 25 per cent. 
The proposals are, if anything, de- 
Although EPL is to 
go on paying it for 


£100 million in 


ceptively simple. 
die, industry will 
another two years 


1953-54 and over £100 million in 
1954-55. The resumption of initial 
allowances will not cost Mr. Butle! 


anything until 1954-55 (£50 million) 
and the full benefit won't be felt unti 
even later. Apart from a saving ol 
about £45 


duction in the standard rate of income 


million through the re- 


tax, there is therefore precious little 
in the budget for British industry until 
some while 

Nevertheless, 


fect of the budget has been good The 


ahead 


the psy chological ef- 


main benefits to individuals from the 
lower income tax accrues inevitably 
to the higher income brackets. They 
when the tax 
most when it falls. For 
the Same reason, unearned Income 
fares better than earned. Both these 
aspects have been severely criticized 
by the Opposition; but it is no bad 
thing, when you are relying on the 


suffer most rises and 


must benefit 





VR. Ro 4. BUTLER, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, “relying on the good 
sense of industry and investors ...to use 
the concessions to the best advantage of 
the economy as a whole has brought 
down a budget which Mr. Wincott says 


“has the great merit of simplicity” 


economy and 


them 


private sector of the 
private 
incentive. And, despite the complaints 


Savings, to give some 
of the Opposition, the cuts in purchase 


tax, at a cost of £45 millions, will 


cause some reduction in the cost of 
living for every household in_ the 
country 

The motives behind the bud 





seem clear. The improvement in 


balance-of-payments position last vear 
Was to a quite substantial exten 
fortuitous; there was combinatior 
of circumstances operating in oul 
favor which may not recur. The re 


vival of savings in the private sector 
of our economy reflected the slack 
that developed in our economy and 
the fall in 


peace moves from Russia 


recen 


world prices. The recent 


d ¢ 


in 





may accentuate recent deflationary 
trends 

In all these circumstances, Mr 
Butler not only feels it 1s safe to 
de} it from the austerity of a 
overall surplus in his budget; he con- 
siders that some positive stimulus 1s 


needed if the 


are to be maintained 


IN PROVIDING that stimulus, more- 
over, Mr. Butler is relving on the 


nvestors 


improvements of 195 


vood sense of industry and 
backed by the continued disciptine of 


- t 
pons, to 


the new-found monetary wea 


use the budget concessions to the 


best advantage of the economy as a 
i 


whole The budget ts indeed ogieal 


extension of the process of restoring 
‘ 


reedom of choice 


I and action to the 
British 


economy which has been so 
recent months 
Here again 


protoundly in government 


the Oppos tion, which 
I 
Deileves 


direction of investment, is critical and 


sceptical It fears that the concessions 
will be frittered away or invested in 
undesirable projects. We shall see 

At least, Britain is an interesting 
country in which to live these days 
There is a revolution in philosophy 
It will be fascinating over the next 
Vear or two to see how it al works 


out 
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= Dominion and Provincial we 
= ; m 
[= Government Bonds Telvcntinend Medd oil group, we have noted a far’ \y cop. son 
saa sistent pattern that bases of ipport add 
Municipal Bonds 6 WOULD You advise substantial — are usually made when the price oj has 
= s set SS = purchases of International Nickel the stock declines to where t*o ratio in 1 
i E Publie tility at present prices?—F.R., Chatham, of shares to total assets is cose to tati 
| a — Ont. two to one. don 
, —_ International Nickel now stands at a SS that ths ratio 
= a ‘ ‘ »w low for > Vear. ; »cline fro Wil prevail in this Case, an © ‘ension T 
Industrial Financing an ee ee ee 
Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges weakness in the stock is due to the would seem possible. Recover above a 
= general downtrend evident in the the 5 level appears difficult trom the 
DoMINION SECURITIES markets and the doubtful outlook for chart pattern = certo vident Tor 
= the maintenance of the price of cop- above 5. _ oi I does S10 
= CO E yer at the present New York level of not seem advisable, and 
aos SO cn | f 
sili ‘senile “a Neagae’ Aeaeice sas omasmeic lassie coliiaaiandansiainiiie As about half of the company’s out- ~—s Petrol Oil and Gas Wes 
i ee ee re Prae ih el ie oN cee sites put is copper, a reduction in the price See I 
50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada of this metal to the pre-decontrol x WOULD YOL give me Your opinion duc 
i HI i MTT HNHHTQUTINUUUULVUTITQOUTUNEVUOHTONTTEOTUTTTUOTN price of 24'2 cents in New York es of Petrol Oil and Gas have : 
i Mit | il II HN : aaa aat or SOO shares that 1 bought «a: $1.03 : 
i would have a considerable effect upon : ; 5 : no 
earnings. They are now quoted at it 6 e 
RESOURCES OF CANADA THE ROYAL BANK Because of the supplies of copper cents. Would you advise me take | 
iGues UE SEAL EGET BES. Oo F CANADA being offered in New York trom my me or hold these shares WW 1 n 
RESSOURCES DU CANADA LTEE many sources, it seems likely that the E., Cornwall, Ont. 0 
OTIC ss hereby even, that Dividend Vo. 263 weight of offering will force a_re- Petrol has followed the genera duce 
N th dividend of FOUR CENTS ae Le duction in the price of copper, and trend of the western oils in declining this 
I er s beer a red on the our prgeicdadptan ee ee ee as metal prices tend to keep a fairly from the highs reached a 20 ib 
iaatk: al tied ieaateen = : paid up capi Tibal ak cle Wend close alignment, a price of 24 cents Atter the advance from 51 cents indi 
M 13 = eholders of 1 been declared for the current irter is a reasonable expectation. 1.40 the stock has dropped back to its 
t] isiness on April 30 and will be payable at the bank and The action of the stock since 1946 Starting point. The present ce re H. 
." Car eee rig age p eciegeempels ene a shows that in the 1946-1950 period fleets the market valuation of 
<. 10 Ml ve ih cobalt elias phen Ok Aeacinaten idl the price repeatedly made a low near assets held. These include percentage it 
the 30th day of April, 1953. 30. A test of this support level ap- Interests in a number of Scu Wells eood 
the Board a ee pears probable under present market and the wholly owned gas we th ( 
\DJU TOR SAVARD ’ oe : ; a 
Os T. H. ATKINSON, General Manager. conditions, and it is recommended Brantford, Ont., area. 
M \) \ 22195 Montreal, Que., April 14, 1953. that purchases be deferred until such As this support level near 50h 5 
i = _ a test 1s made. held under three separate selling burs 
since last December, it would app hn 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO NORANDA MINES LIMITED fshmont Petroleums mas the stock Is — reyt . 
. : etention of vour shares is advise 
Trois Pistoles Summer School ’ BE worry row be good enough to at this point. From the chart ast é 
eer Neer em DIVIDEND NOTICE give a report on Ashmont Petro- of the stock, a recovery to ( 
Offers courses leums Ltd., now offered at SO cents seems possible. . 
FRENCH on the unlisted market?—M. 1. C., 
ats Regina. Brazilian Traction 
Ashmont, with a capitalization ot Price 
PAINTING 3 million shares and some 575,000 s PLEASE GIVE ME your ” ‘i 
further information apply to H. WINDELER shares outstanding, seems to be very Brazilian Fraction as n se 
The Director Secreta! much in the promotion stage. Oil re- ment at 10%, G. D. F., | 
University of Western Ontario TORONTO, Ont serves of 250,000 barrels and working Man. n 
London, Ontario, Canada a rade capital of about $30,000, less funded Brazilian at this price elk \ 
debt of $150,000 gives a value to the close to 10 per cent on the d d 
stock of about 25 cents per share. dend rate. The recent Ame! lo 
Purchase not recommended. to the Brazilian Governme! is in ( 
moved some of the doubts dg dk 
cca sie Central Explorers dend payments might be blocked | 
Profitable Mining ; the Brazilian currency diffi es ” 
. . . 1 AM HOLDING some = shares of Now that much of the selling pres % 
in Canada’s Yukon! # Central Explorers Lid., for which sure from British and Europe ne 
I paid 10/4. Do vou think 1 should sources has eased. the stock has h 
: ; ; continue to hold this stock, buy more to a narrow range above | 
| nited Keno Hill at the present price of about 4.75, o1 Should the general declii whic c 
Mines Limited sell out at a loss?——-A. J. M., Toronto. is occurring in all the secu ma 
At its present price of 4.35, Central kets, carry the price down abou Bri 
ot Explorers has reached the December 8, the stock would appea! en 
Vew circular upon request. low of 4.45, from which it turned for be a good investment buy % 
the recovery to 6.40 early this year. : 
D e On the basis of the reported 4 million Létlin - Ruffner Vines . 
raper O 1é AND COMPANY barrels of reserves, which have an wei = 
assumed value of $4 million, the pres- fs 1 HAVE shares in’ Ath oe re 
MEMBER OF THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE ent market valuation of $9,231,861 Mines at 50 cents. Woud c 
shows the stock is rather over-priced. suggest buying in more at & | 
pueeeer On the basis of a comparison of total cents in case of some future act duc 
ee assets to the outstanding 2,168,267 or would you suggest cross rie prit 
330 BAY STREET - TORONTO - TEL. EMPIRE 3-917! NORTH BAY shares the market valuation overstates off my books and forgettin abo tity 
ST. CATHARINES total assets of $2,655,585 by a ratio them?—L, S., Winnipeg. | 
PORT COLBORNE of nearly 4 to 1. At last report work on the ))roper! pul 
In reviewing stocks in the western was discontinued after some | .00 T cons 
26 Saturdi Vight May 
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of diamond drilling had failed to pro- 


conclusive results. As this 
d-zine-silver prospect and the 
‘or lead-zine producers is any- 
favorable at this time, I 
sgest that you cut your losses 


some more “in hope that 

will happen” would just 
sur losses. Most of the stock 
ssued and the modest funds 
isury hardly warrant expec- 
much further work being 
\¢ property. 


Silver 
Dp you please give me your 
on as to the possibilities of 
ver Mines? | bought this 
/3 some three years ago 
ow selling about 1.20. Do 
it has a future?—S. W., 
Que. 
is primarily a silver pro- 
} most of the earnings com- 
silver. Net profit for 1952 
to $376,600 or 12.5 cents 


1 owing to Mining Corpora- 
nada, which holds the con- 
terest in Torbrit. was re- 
$650,000. It appears from 
the mine can operate profit- 
though earnings trom sec- 
d-zine production are sharp- 


no dividends can be paid 
t the debt is cleared, and the 
or base metals is not very 
t would be good tactics to 
money invested in bonds 
\INg Opportunity appears in 


Issue, 


~ 


anadian Oil 


LD appreciate your advice 
ling {nelo-Canadian Oil 
Ltd. Would you advise 

at the present time? 
J.K., Montreal 
Canadian, at the — present 
80, with its wide holdings, 
capital of $4,113,318 and oil 
estimated in excess of 13 
yarrels, would appear to be 

i buy than a sale. 

computed share value of 6 
lg at about twice total assets, 
not reflect the large interest 
ont Oils, buying on a scale 
uld seem more appropriate. 
hart pattern shows that buy- 
been consistently available 
6 level and an advance with 
Ss of 7.50 and 8.25 is possible 
nprovement in earnings, due 
ised production allowables, 


discernible. 


N Compan y 


‘ULD appreciate your opinion 
Brown Co. preferred shares. 
in 1951, the first preferred 
nd the second preferred at 52. 
be wise to hold them or sell 
B. K., Walkerville, Ont. 
company is primarily a pro- 
| pulp and paper towels. News- 
also produced in some quan- 


‘harp decline in the market for 
‘s affected company earnings 
rably. Net profits declined 


1953 


from $7,430,000 to $4,396,967 in 
1952. This factor, and the general 
decline in the bond markets of both 
the U.S. and Canada, have brought 
the price of your shares to 9612 and 
48. 

The high ratio of funded debt to 
working capital and the increase in 
inventory from $8,924,378 in 1950 to 
$16,723,739 in 1951 and $19,301,569 
in 1952 warrants concern. Topheavy 
capital structures and increasing in- 
ventory can spell trouble in a period 
of business recession. 

Recommendation: switch to high 
grade bonds. . 


Gatineau Power 


3) DO YOU consider Gatineau Power 

Company a good defensive issue 
for investment for the long pull?- 
G.B.T., Brandon, Man. 

Yes. Public service companies such 
as this tend to have fairly stable de- 
mand and net earnings. The dividend 
on the common of $1.20 has been 
maintained since 1947 and the com- 
mon stock has moved in a range be- 
tween 15 and 22!'% since then. 

At the present price of 2114, the 
common appears to be on the high 
side of its trading range, and the first 
mortgage bonds are more attractive 
at about 90. 


In Brief 


¥ MAY | have your opinion on Snow 
Lake Mines as a speculation?- 
J.S.H., Vancouver. 


No speculation—it’s inactive. 


I HAVE recently purchased some 
shares of Bibis Yukon. 1 would ap- 
preciate your opinion, Should 1 pur- 
chase more or sell at the present price 
of 19 cents?—J.C., Windsor, Ont. 

Sell them. 


I WOULD be glad to gel some itn- 
formation on Big Dan Mines Ltd. 
W.C., Ville St. Laurent, Que. 

Last report showed this company 


dormant, with no property. 


I WOULD appreciate your view on 
Paymaster Consolidated Mines, as 1 
have held shares for a number of 
vears.—B. 1. M., Toronto, Ont. 

At last report, the mine was oper- 
ating at a loss. Whether profitable 
Operation can be resumed depends 
upon what new ore may be developed, 
and a reduction in operating costs. 


COULD YOU give me any informa- 
tion regarding Rose Kirkland Gold 
Mines?—-S. M., North Bay, Ont. 


This property is listed as dormant. 


WHAT are the future possibilities 
of Pitch-Ore Uranium Mines as a 
mining venture? | know they are of 
the speculative type and have dropped 
a lot lately —T. S., Penticton, BC. 

The market is setting the price of 
this stock to what can be seen in the 
wav of value. I doubt that purchase 
here would prove to be a profitable 
speculation. 


Subscribers requesting information 
from Gold & Dross are asked to limit 
their queries to one company. We 
cannot undertake to review lists of 
W. P. S. 


stocks. 


5% Return From 
A First Mortgage Bond 


Phillips Electrical Company (1953) Limited, 
a subsidiary of British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables Limited, will, as of April 30th, 1953, 
purchase the rod mill and wire and cable 
business of Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, 
which, with its 60 years of experience is the 
oldest established producer of electrical wires 


and cables in Canada. 


The proceeds of this issue will be applied to- 
wards the purchase of this business. We, as 


principals, offer 


New Issue 


Phillips Electrical Company 
(1953) Limited 
5% First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Bonds, Series A 
To mature April Ist, 1968 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 100 and interest 


A prospectus, containing information about 
the Company’s operations, earnings and 
assets and further details of this issue will be 
forwarded promptly upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 


Ottawa 
Regina 


Quebec 
Kitchener 
London, Eng. 





SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


COMMON SHARES 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend 
of twelve and one-half cents (i2'/2c.) per 
share on the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company has been declared payable 
June 15, 1953, to shareholders of record 


as at the close of business on May 15, 1953. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


By order of the Board. 


Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Toronto, April 24, 1953. 








M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 





“COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 57” 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
Dividend of 25 cents per share has been 
declared on the no par value common 
stock of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited for the quarter ending March 31, 
1953, payable May 30, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
April 30, 1953 
By Order of the Board 
FRED HUNT, F.C.1S 


Secretary 











Hamilton 


Victoria 


London, Ont. 
Calgary 
New York 


Edmonton 
Chicago 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED ' 











Toronto, April 22, 1953 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company, Toronto, 
has been granted by the Department of 
Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate of Reg- 
istry No. C. 1403 authorizing it to 
transact in Canada the business of Air- 
craft Insurance, excluding insurance 
against loss of, or damage to, an air- 
craft, in addition to the classes for 
Which it is already registered 
H. DOUGLAS COO 
Manager for Canada 
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~~ wont believe it till vou trv it yourself — but this is And. of course, it’s absolutely and astonishingly smooth getaway BB} 'e! 
what happens. —with no jerk, no lurch, no shift of mechanical linkage of an Buick 

You re at the wheel of a 1953 Buick. ready to move when the sort. Irom 
; [7 It a] 
ee can \ hat works this wonder is a Dynaflow Drive* with two turbines . 
It does. You press the gas pedal. instead of one—a simpler, more powerful and far more eflicient a 
Before you take two breaths —and in one mighty sweep of power Dynaflow than ever before. oe 
youre up to 30 miles per hour, local law permitting. \cceleration is increased 20C7, but with substantial decrease in 4 i 
cordia 

jy mister, Is cetaway. in any mans language — swiftest of engine revolutions — which oe — get underway ul ker, ola 


ae and with less engine speed, less getaway sound. 
any Buick in fifty years. ’ ; 


But it’s also hushed getaway — with little sound or sensation of Bu that’s just half the story. 


engine rush. The other half is in power—engine power— the highes! horse: 


When you set thi- 
“Drive position, 
Dynaflow Drive to wor 

With Twin Turbin of 
single, itis now a s 
with only four inste 
parts formerly used 
to 2.45 to 1—whic! 


power, higher eff 





result: much faster 


acceleration, less ¢ 





tions—and infinite 






through all speed r 





o/ /win-Turb\ 


7p Dynaflow 


Sewbes aid the highest compression ratios, Series for Series. in 
Buick’s fifty great years. And it’s power that gets more miles 
from each tankful of gas. 


It all adds up to a performance story that could never be written 


vo turbines 
ci - performance story that puts new thrill in every mile 


re efhicient 
Vou ad Ge 

| As we ~aid—you won't believe it till you trv it yourself. So we 

a : : 


ordi: ; invite you to this eye-opening experience —at the wheel 


4 den \nniversarv Buick. \W hy not drop in soon? 


vundard on Roadmaster, optional «at extra cost on other Series. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


ICK 


in 50 great years 


The jreatest 














EXPORT 


FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


= 20's in PACKAGES 
oa 50's in FLAT TINS 
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= | WE OFFER YOU A FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO 


OUR ‘MARKET DESPATCH” 


5; Pointing out 


Opportunities in 


the Canadian Mineral Boom 


To exte nd the 


ee 


1 Free subscription to our 


Our appraisal of the 
* 1 OUTLOOK, and 
Our selection of 
% 2. information at our disposal, 
MAKING 


circle of our readers we are offering you 


regular weekly Financial 


letter, called “MARKET DESPATCH & INVEST- 
MENT NEWS”. Mairep EverY WEDNESDAY, our 
MARKET DFSPATCH will give you: 


IMMEDIATE MARKET 


STOCKS which, on 
appear capable of 
PROFITS for our readers 


SPECIFIC 
MARKET 


Gains of More than 100° 
in Speculative Issues 








, Phe record of the last few months has proved that 
A an markets are capable of providing wu 1a 
, sop opportunities. For instance, in the first quarter 
’ of If shares of Gunnar Gold Mines advanced fron 
| ’ $2.25 to a high of $13.50, for a gain of 500‘ 
: Shar of Chimo Mines, the same short period 
; advanced from 72c to a h of 10; New Larder 
’ from 13c¢ t $2.85; Fargo Oils fri $1.28 to $2.99; 
; Cons. Golden Arrow from 40c¢ to $1. Eastern Metals 
| ’ from 45¢ to 2.34; Inspiration Mining from 35c¢ to $5.11 
‘ Such movements could oceur again. They appear t 
; have no relationship to what is happer ing at New Yo 
‘ or ther market, because they are based or 
: Canad expanding metal and oil development. © 
’ MAR KE 1 DESPATE H is intended to a news o1 
‘ Canadian market opportunities as they develop 
Send in the Attached Subscription Form 
| 
‘, | ‘ Which stocks will be mentioned in our MARKET 
| ; DI SP ches H in the months ahead? To find out, a 
: have to do is to fill in the SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
, be Vy and mal te is 
, : ° . . o 
’ Phis Service is free, and you are under no obligatior 
, vn I the SUBSCRIPTION FORM. It is simp! 
g ! ation that, if we can help you to make 
; market profi vo eventually favor us with some 
; ( of yo I To make sure that you don’t 
. ‘ ne oming issues of MARKI T DESPATCH 
‘ hed SUBSCRIPTION FORM at once 
~~“ eeee__“oc3<3SO Vs ee eee lO3Oscl_ ll lle KN 
G. HERBERT LAMBE SECURITIES SUBSCRIPTION 
(G. Herbert Lambe - Sole Owner) FORM 
26 College St.. Toronto, Ont. 
Without charge or obligation, please enroll me as a reader 
of your MARKET DESPATCH & INVESTMENT NEWS. 
' 
A | | ON NN LL LOL ALL ALL LLL A Lela Pe 
| 2» 
Dew 
! 
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Ashle 
Viore people. more cars. 


Who’s Who in Business 


POOOHOGOO 


x IN THE automobile — industry, 
= which was almost as competitive 
at the turn of the century as it is to- 
day, optimism has always played a 
And the optimism for the 


most part has been justified 


large part 


All but those in the industry itself, 
for example, thought that the sales 
saturation point had been reached 


When 5.890 horseless carriages were in 
anada by 1910; they thought 
1920 when this country’s 
numbered 251,945; and 
when _ the topped the million 
mark, they 
claring that the market was flooded 

Through it all, 
bring out 


use in (¢ 
the same in 
car owners 
figure 
before 1930, Were still de- 
the car makers con- 


tinued to new models and 


the Canadian public continued to buy 
them. Today. million 


with two 


in the 


Cars 
industry are 
growth. 


on the road, those 


forecasting even greate 


Ivpical is the optimism of 57-year- 
old Edgar (¢ Row, President of the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada Lim- 
ited, which currently is planning a $17 
million extension to its five-plant oper- 
ations, already employing 6,300 men 
ind women 

Burly (6 feet, 3 
Edgar Row thinks that Canada’s popu- 
19 million by 197], 


cars. will be 


inches, 300 Ibs.) 


lation will reach 

number of 
and that the 
to one in tour 


that the 


doubled ratio of owners 


will change instead of 


one in more than six as at present. 


‘What is more.” he recently told 
dealers, “these figures are not just 
numbers taken from a telephone 
book; I believe them to be conserva- 


tive estimates.” 

Chrysler's president has always been 
fascinated by Born in St. Marys, 
Ohio, in 1896, he had spent two years 
work by the time he 


cars 


In automotive 


joined Dodge Brothers in Detroit . 


the age of 20. He rose 


rank in the U.S. Army du: 


War I, 
learning the 
to Dodge, 
ager of the company’s expo 

The trials of an export 
with 100 different problen 
different markets, gave him 
of the situation he was to 
in World War II days, whe 


Spent 13 years 


business after 


iged a 43,500-item militar 
Anniston, labama, rece 
dispatching 41.000 car lo 
sorted supplies to all pi 
world. 


In 1942 he came to Ca: 
sistant to the President of | 
Corporation, and it was 
tion that he returned afte 
He was elected President 

A restless man, Mr. R 
habit of putting on and ta 
spectacles when talking 
about a package of cigar 
Apart from some fishing. 
only relaxation (he plays 
80's or low 90's): his only 
Ann, 
was a tournament golfer 
Michigan State champions 

He likes to hold tam 
around a specially built 
the garden of his Riverside 
Windsor. It is there that t 
which he generates 
Visits to dea 


jorie who was recent 


ness 
country-wide 
Start 

“One of the 


he says, 


+} 


Strange 
goodwill,” “is that 
can be sound only if 


backyard 


US TA 


your own 

among those you employ 
JOH? 
Satur 


and in 1932 was m 


Th 


Tl 


Rok 


officer's 
g Worl 








1, Mar Hal): 
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1 \igiit May 





THE SUN IS EVERYWHERE 


mH OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


Robert &. Simpson, Manager For Canada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


We make en- 
velopes for 
every need — 
write and tell 
us your re- 
quirements. 


— Ve 
NATIONAL 
PAPER GOODS 


Limetryreodo 


‘AMILTON — ONTARIO 


Hal 1x, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver 


Insurance 


Those Legal Costs 


FY THERE IS a tendency to take broad 
A’ statements about the scope of 
insurance coverage—statements fram- 
ed in “trade” jargon—at face value. 
This can be dangerous. Competent 
insurance salesmen today leave the 
popular coverage clichés severely 
alone; they take pains to explain very 
thoroughly what is covered and what 
is not covered by the particular policy 
under discussion. 

Perhaps the most 
misconception concerning coverage 
springs from that controversial con- 
tract, an automobile insurance policy. 

After an off-hand sales talk about 
automobile insurance covering third- 
party liability and collision, many a 
policyholder has the impression that 
his company will foot the bill for all 
legal costs resulting from court action 
to recover damages. When his case is 
won, and costs are apportioned by the 
insurance company, he learns the sad 
truth for the first time and becomes 
hostile, embittered, or at best bleakly 
resigned. 

An automobile insurance company 
only contracts to foot the bill for legal 
expenses to the extent of any recov- 
ery for which its policy provides in- 
demnity. 

For example, consider a common 
set of circumstances that can result 


widespread 


in a court case: 

Olaf Instead carries Bodily Injury 
and Property Damage Liability insur- 
ance on his car along with Collision 
cover ($100 deductible), Fire and 
Theft. He has the misfortune to tangle 
with an uninsured, but not impecuni- 
ous, motorist; a rear-end collision re- 
sults in repairs to Olaf’s automobile 
amounting to $500. In due course, a 
jury renders its verdict, tagging the 
defendant with 100 per cent respon- 
sibility for the accident. Olaf is award- 
ed his damages. 

The first $100 of this unfortunate 
policyholder’s $500 repair bill is un 
insured; he only paid a collision pre- 
mium for coverage in excess of $106 
By the same agreement, the insurance 
company only pays legal costs relat- 
ing to the recovery of monies it dis- 
bursed under terms of the policy. 
Thus Olaf, in the final accounting, 
finds himself charged with 1|/Sth of, 
say, $300 fees for litigation conduct- 
ed in his name by the insurance com- 
pany; he gets a settlement check for 
$40 in place of the $100 -his colli- 
sion “deductible’—which he had as- 
sumed would be his as a result of the 
court’s favorable decision! 

That story is, of course, a simplifi- 
cation ot common recovery cases 
Special damages (uninsured) are fre- 
quently awarded and costs of an ac- 
tion may be won. But the taxed costs 
may fall a long way short of the whole 
bill for proceedings with a pro rata 
share of all excess chargeable to the 


policyholder. 
G. L.. PRAT 


are trained on 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters 


1metoheMmeyeumen ens 


Other make! 


Underwood Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 


eee TCO OU EA CELE: 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


H. S. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





SEE 





J. Howard Kelly, Q.C. Fred B. Brown 


Calgary Vancouver 


Iwo new directors were named to the Board of Burns & Co. Limited at the 
annual meeting of Shareholders held recently in Calgary. 

Mr. Kelly has been with the Company for 25 years and has served as 
Solicitor and Secretary. He is a director of Burns two subsidiary companies 
Palm Dairies Ltd. and Consolidated Fruit Co. Ltd. 

Mr. Brown is president of Deeks-McBride Ltd., vice-president of Straits 
Towing Co. Ltd. and is a director of Calvan Consolidated Oil and Gas Co. 
Ltd., Canadian Collieries Ltd., Kelly Dougias & Co. Ltd. and Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. Ltd. * 









FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


A 


( Lottted \ 
botland 





The whisky that made 


‘Scotch 


a tradition 


IDENTIFIED FOR OVER A CENTURY 
BY THE FAMILIAR SQUARE PACKAGE 








Elected to Burns & Co. Limited Board 





BEARING THIS SIGNATURE 
vy 
a i yy . tf, et 
HO“ C (Sillantine tion Limited 
DISTILLERS 
GLASGOW SCOTLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
4 
soespsuocecssavacanssessesennseeseeseses of Automatic 
: TUDY AT HOME : o | Steam Boiler Units 
> oO R A D E G E E . 4 ne ro for Process Steam 
> 1 f I Uni : ri li gas-fired and oil-fired 
. BA. B BD. BSc. E . uh) i ; 
° \ Hall ha ® eee} | send for bulletin 
: , ies an bee One, has | Wayne Forge & Machine 
> 7 pia ¥ u Company Limited 
hacaepuenereamtmncommaerie ter Caisse eteteediay ©S ase adeiade St w., Toronte 


Expanding Market 


Like a pair of muscular but wary 
wrestlers, two of Eastern Canada’s 
fastest-growing cities are crawling to- 
ward each other along Lake Ontario's 
northern coastline. 

The streamlined Queen Elizabeth 
Way, which joins Toronto and Hamil- 
ton, is already flanked for almost a 
guarter of its 40-mile length with in- 
dustries ranging from the massive 
Ford of Canada plant at Oakville to 
half a dozen plants representing many 
of the big names in U.S. or European 
business. 

Recently the Toronto Industrial 
Commission announced that business 
in the Toronto area can be expected 
to increase with the addition of new 
plants which last year were up 


SO°° over the previous vear. 
e 


Motorists patronize a_ particular 
service station because it’s handy, a 
survey, made in the U.S. by National 
Analysts Inc., showed. Convenience 
of location was the factor listed most 
often (38'7) by motorists, with the 
brand name and price drawing 13 
per cent and 2 per cent respectively. 

The main problem is for the service 
station to ger the customer; after that, 
providing the service is good, he usu- 
ally stays a regular customer. Four 
out of five people admitted that they 
usually bought their gasoline at the 
Same station 





the valuable clothing and be- 


longings you didn't mark with 


WOVEN NAMES 
Mark everything, and avoid losses. Perman- 
ent. Attach with a few stitches, or use No-So 
Cement. From your dealer, or 


Castts)— Belleville 18, Ontario 








bottle) 3 doz $1.80 9 dor $300 NO-SO CEMENT 
Letts) 6 doz $2.40 12 dpr $3.50 per tube 25¢ 





Cotihouk Sf 
Bythissymbolyou (/ dD ° 
may identify the Tedig ree 


proud and ancient 
lineage of genuine Harris Tweed, spun 
from 1 Scottish Wool, dyed, finished, 
and | »ven by the Crofters of 
the Outer Hebrides. It i 
the heraldry of tra- 


ditionally in- 














*s " * Look for 
the mark on the cloth 

* Look for 
the label on the garment 





lesued by THB HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 

















Futty Covers? 





You risk loss unless you're fully covered 
by fire and casualty insurance. See tho 
you have complete protection use the 
modern, efficient services of the TWO 
Canadian Companies. 


LU aes pi 
LAL a A 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





es a 
we € 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given (that a 
dividend of fifty cents (50c) per share 
on the Series “A” 46 Cumulative 
Redeemable Preferred Shares and a 
dividend of fifty-six and one quarter 
cents (56',c) on the Series “Bb” 4!. 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares of the Company have _ been 
declared for the quarter ending June 
30, 1953 payable July 2, 1953 to share- 
holders of record June 2, 1953 


By Order of the Board. 


J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary 


Montreal, April 27, 1953. 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers to the late King Georg 
Booth's Distilleries Limited 


BOOTA' | 
HOUSE 
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JUNIOR LEAGUE MODEL, Mrs. R. M. Gaby. in playsuit 
designed by New York's Caroline Schnurer and made by Josef of 
Toronto: Exclusive. Toronto Simpson's. $32.50. 


Conversation Pieces: 


r. PARIS WEDDING of Diana Thistle Gill, daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs. H. R. T. Gill of Ottawa, and David H. W. 
Kirkwood, son of Professor W. A. Kirkwood, of Trinity 
College, and Mrs. Kirkwood, Dean of St. Hilda’s College, 
University of Toronto . . . more women in the political arena, 
with the choice of Winnifred Stokes, a past president of the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club, as the Progressive Conservative 
candidate in the new federal riding of Niagara Falls, and 

the Eisenhower appointment of nine women to key administrative 
and diplomatic posts . . . the “Post Office Booth” at Toronto’s 
Symphony Fair, May 9, where friends of the Toronto 

Symphony Orchestra may purchase surprise packages, 

mailed by other far-away friends, to help raise necessary 
funds . . . the wedding in South Africa of George Fulford III, 
son of George T. Fulford, MP, of Brockville and Ottawa, to 
Ruth Gladys Sutton of Fort Beaufort, Eastern ¢ ape Province... 
CONVERSATION PIECES: the presentation of the Buzzell Award 
of the Quebec Federation of Home and School Associations 


to Mrs. T. B. Hughes, of Montreal, for outstanding 


service . . . the golden jubilee of Branksome Hall, Toronto 
private school for girls . . . the summer seminar in India, 


sponsored by the World University Service, to be attended by 
32 Canadian students .. . the union of two well-known Toronto 
families, with the marriage of Eve Cassels, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham Cassels, and Gordon Bongard. son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Bongard . . . the plane in the new British movie, 
The Net, breaking the sound barrier with such drama that it 
leaves you limp .. . the birth of a brand-new organization in 
Quebec, the Provincial Association of Hospital Auxiliaries, 

with Mrs. J. Cecil McDougall of Westmount as the first 

President . . . the worthwhile project of the Vancouver Junior 
League, assuming responsibility for a year’s salary of a 

teacher for retarded children . the election to the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition of Florence Swan, of the NB Department 
of Health and Social Services . . . the growing national scope 

of Toronto’s annual Byline Ball, May 9, with the Halifax 

press clubbers sponsoring a Beauty Queen entry and 

columnist Dill Dunford of the Vancouver Province winning 

a trip to the Ball for himseit and his wife . 

CONVERSATION PIECES: Gimbels department store in New 
York selling 3,700 cooperative apartments in a new housing 
development, just like other goods . the engagement of two 
law graduates, Lucille Gauthier, daughter of Dr. Pierre Gauthier 
MP, of Quebec City, and James Douglas Fisher of 

Vancouver .. . the bright future for June Grant, a forme! 
Halifax reporter, now playing a leading role in the London 
(England) production of Paint You Wagon . and the 
continued success of Frances Hyland, of Regina, as the American 
millionairess in Oscar Wilde’s 4 Woran of No Importance 

also in London’s West End the election of Mrs. G. W 
Coghlin, MBE, as President of the Women’s Canadian Club of 
Montreal . . . the fairy-tale wedding of the Countess 

Hanna Hoyos-Wenckheim of Salzburg, to Dennis Molnar 

whom she met when she went to Vancouver to study at the 
University of British Columbia on a scholarship the official 
opening at Jordan in the Niagara Peninsula, this Saturday 

by Ontario’s Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Louis O. Breithaupt, of a 
new museum of pioneer furniture, clothing, etc., in a 110-vear-old 


house and a century-old school Mother’s Day, May 10 





















































POLISHED COTTON separates by 
Gerhard Kennedy of Winnipeg: 
Saddle-pocket skirt, 87.95: licorice 
print blouse, $1.95. Obtainable 


at Hudson's Bay, Winnipeg. 





frnott and Roge 


Ee 


LITTLE-EVENING formal by 
Star Dress of Toronto: Pure 
silk organza with stole, in 


Romance blue. Northway’ s, 349 





irn Rog 


DENIM SEPARATES by Be e Pines 


of Montreal: shorts and halt 
for action, Obtainable at Julius 


Toronto, ab 


BOW-TIE BOLERO casual 
by Minx Modes of 
Vontreal: Glazed cotton 
print skirt, plain 

bolero, Obtainable at 


breiman’s, Ottawa. about $17 


frnott and Roge 





36 Saturday Night May 9 











Canadian Fashions: 
A Salute to 


The Summer Scene 


SUMMER COAT by Kaplan ‘of Vancouver: Tuxedo style, 
grey with black velvet embossed 


Ottoman cord. Vancouver Eaton's, $145. 


CLASSIC SEPARATES by Vlorris 
Watkin of Toronto: grey 

ombre polished cotton skirt. 
$12.95: broadcloth blouse, 3 4.95 
ft Toronto Eaton's 


YLON NET formal by Nite 
Club Originals of 
Montreal: with horizontal 
stitching and ruffle trim, 


$59.95. 


day Night May 9, 1953 


Sn ao eae Ree ete 
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Manufacturers to the late King George VI 
s (Preserve Manufacturers) Led 










Robertson’s 
delicious 
preserves are 
recognised 
everywhere 
as the finest 


in the world. 


- = zi" 
su $ 
s ROBERTSON. . “SONS, 





Robertson's 


Golden Shred Marmalade 
Scotch Marmalade 
Silver Shred Lemon Marmalade 
Mode ond | Blackcurrant Jam 
tS ae Raspberry Jam 
Strawberry Jam 
Wild Bramble Jelly and 


Ginger Marmalade 





JOAN RIGBY 





104 BLOOR ST. WEST 


Dresses Suits Coats 


Accessories 


Bridal Department, KI. 9549 
Accessory. Department, MI. 7636 


Store, MI. 4969 


CAMP 


: t-. 
CFAVVENTURE 


BOYS 6 TO 11 GIRLS 6 TO 16 
50 COUNSELLORS 
A MILE OF LAKEFRONT 
JULY 25—-AUGUST 22 VACANCIES ONLY 
DIRECTORS 


MR. JOHN HOYLE, B.PAED. M.A 
MISS MARY DENNYS, B.A 





36 BRAESIDE ROAD, TORONTO 12, ONT 
MA. 1630 
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Behind an Island's Beauty 


2 ON THE Open terrace of the Inn 

above the Caribbean we sat with 
people from Strathroy, Ont., Boston 
and Melbourne, listening to the music 
of the cheerful dark Jamaican boys. 
Dressed in their flowered shirts, posed 
against the bar with its background 
of bright murals. they made a lively 
holiday pattern. 

Their ballads were not easy to 
understand, composed of Elizabethan 
and modern English studded with 
Ashanti (“peradventure” and “pick- 
ney”), with echoes of Spanish in 
“quatti” from cuarto, meaning three 
half pence, and with Jamaican nouns 
and inevitable colloquial elisions, as 
“Lard” for Our Lord, and “ackees” 
for a native fruit, tasting like chest- 
nuts. Our conscious minds kept trying 
to untangle the meanings as our 
senses accepted the beauty of the 
night. 

The boy who danced was mimick- 
ing the erect walk of a woman with 
a loaded basket on her head, breaking 
now and then into an exuberant pos- 
terior waggle which still preserved the 
safety of the basket 

“Carry me ackees. go a Linstead 

market. 

Not a quattie wut sell: 

Carry me ackees. go a_ Linstead 

market. 

Not a quatti wut sell! 

Lard. not a mite. not a Aite 

Whot a Sattaday night!” 

Out at the tar edge of the round 
bay we could see a fringe of heavy 
white lace, open water breaking over 
the protecting coral reef. Into this 
safe harbor Columbus's weary little 
ship battered its way four hundred 
and sixtyV Vears ago. The water of 
Discovery Bay is no icy, threatening 
Atlantic stuff; it is as warm and soft 
as new milk, and rolls lazily in to the 
talcum-powder shore in shallow easy 
swells. Small delicate fish find refuge 
in it. Near the point where the Span- 
ish cannon still stand, guarding the 
entrance, the clear depths glitter and 
gleam with two-inch emeralds hang- 
ing in clouds; parrot-fish wave feath- 
ery scarlet tails and fins as they trv 
to hide in the dark rock-clefts, and 
darting shapes of turquoise, silver, 
sapphire and amethyst glint against 
the growing sage-green coral. Ashore, 
the curving white sand is scattered 
thick with shells, rose-pink and am- 
ber, jade and mother-of-pearl. 

Some beauty, most beauty, may 
exist only in the eve of the wistful 
beholder, but surely this night, this 
time and place, was pure beauty in 
self. There weren't even any mos- 
quitoes on the open terrace, and al- 
though Jamaica has many bats not 
one came swooping out of the night 

The bright tropic moon, wires hid- 
den, was suspended an indigo sky; 
and Venus, straight from Tiffany's 
richest vault, glittered through the 
fronds of the palms as they whispered 
and fluttered in the balmy trade wind. 
The firefly flashed his own small but 
authentic blue-white mating diamond. 

But beneath the quick warmth of 
the Jamaican smile, the gaiety of the 
music, the apparent carefree disre- 
gard of consequence with which the 


people live, is the growing death of 
the heart. In the time of slavery, there 
was a dream, a hope, however con- 
cealed. But treedom did not bring that 
hope to realization, as some of the 
people begin to know fully now. 

If vou have never lived in the pov- 
erty which has had to watch a child 
sicken and die with no hope of help, 
with no way to cool its fever, even to 
give it a comfortable bed and cold 
water to drink, no way to pay a doc- 
tor and no understanding that he 
might help without pay; if you have 
not known what it is to live so close 
to ragged fear for those you love that 
pride, self-respect, even loyalty is for- 
gotten, then perhaps you will not be 
able to hear the undertone of Ja- 
maica. The good qualities are not yet 
lost, but how long will they live with- 
out hope? 

We asked our capable. willing 
young waiter, “Martin, are you 
married?” 

“No, please. sir and ma’am.” 

And then the question, ordinary, 
expected, “Have you any children?” 

“Please, sir, yes. One boy, five, sir.” 

“But you do not = marry the 
mother?” 

“Not, vel, please, sir.” 

“You have a job.” 

“Yes, please. sir. But the hotel 
close in three months. Then it is no 
good, to marry. It is no good when 
vou have no house for your wife, 
when you have no land to build a 
house and make a garden, when you 
have no food and a job only three 
months of the year. It is not good to 
sit and look at your wife, and she look 
at you, and vou can give her no food, 
sir. There is nothing to make together. 
It is no good to marry that way, sir.” 

The human soul is very vulnerable 
When it is always exposed, and these 
people know too much of exposure. 
Only a little more than a century ago 
they were still slaves, having almost 
forgotten the time of pride and free- 
dom back in their own land. Strength 
ind intelligence were only for the 
exploitation of the white man, or, 
worse, of the part-white who remem- 
bered with bitterness, double bitter- 
ness, the humiliation of his mother 
and of his race, and had to assert his 
power somewhere. Personal beauty 
was a thing to weep over, since, male 
or female, it became the object of 
lust which knew no shame. 


6 OVER in the weird, secret Cockpit 
country of Trelawny which mod- 
ern civilization leaves Strictly alone, 
the Maroons still hold aloof in the 
pride of their freedom. They were 
once slaves who ran away from their 
Spanish masters and established them- 
selves in bands in this unknown, inac- 
cessible territory. In the mountainous 
interior on the edge of the Cockpit, 
the people, no matter how ragged, 
lacking decent shelter, a supply ot 
water, milk for the children, living 
with no real comfort or security, walk 
with their heads high, remembering 
the awful days of slavery, conscious 
of freedom. — : 

But in the city of Kingston, and in 
the towns and villages near the great 
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rist. palaces, bewilderment 
is only the rarely fortunate 
who has a steady paying 
his highest wages will not 
in two months, what the 
‘nds in two days. 
was Our neat, sweet-temper- 
) the beach cottage. She was 
sund for twelve-hour duty 
s a week, and had to find 
food and lodging. She was 
) a tailor, whose painfully 
sewing machine was nearly 
e because ready-made cloth- 
ginning to spread through 
Sometimes Hanies’s hus- 
ied eight shillings for mak- 
of khaki trousers, but not 
paid fifteen’ shillings a 
a tiny house with-a scrap 
and. 
their three-year-old Oliver 
vith a slow fever, Hanies 


) the market a basket of okra, 









pods, tor which she got 
She brought us coconuts 
nce apiece. She was trving 


ether six shillings to pay for 


tor the baby. 

!: “Hanies, if your govern- 
you maybe a pound a 
ery month, to help with 
it would you do with it?” 


She didn’t understand. A children’s 
allowance? Why? How? 

People of no faith say the same old 
things in Jamaica. You can’t give 
these people money. They'd spend it 
on rum. They wouldn’t work. They’d 
spend it on silly clothes. They’d sleep 
all day. They’re lazy. They don’t 
know how to do a decent day’s work 
and don’t want to. : 

Finally Hanies looked at us, realiz- 
ing what we were asking. She said: 
“It couldn't happen in Jamaica. But, 
peradventure _ 

“Peradventure it did?” 

She said proudly, “Please, ma’am, 
we would put it by for a little home.” 

“Yes. Some day you would. But if 
the first month’s money were in your 
hand right this minute, what would 
you do?” 

She dropped her eyes, her pride 
forced to earth. “Please, ma’am, I am 
afraid I would have to spend it for 
shoes. My shoes, they cost nearly two 
pounds, and I cannot work here with- 
out shoes. And now, the doctor 
he say my Oliver is not just strong. 
He have put Oliver in shoes too.” 

The cheapest sandals are eleven 
shillings. The Island has plenty of 
goatskin and pigskin and cowhide. 
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se Lee's favorite tune 
h poet has a dumb air about 
received a new composi- 
7) 
p lave been able to 
yustles, perhaps, 7 (7 
made this appearance I 
cuty afte October 








has nothing 


e can do without it when 


ew pattern 5) 
Diessing without it 3) 

with a musical voice 7 
be sweet to the 
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DOWN 
voices on the radio 


1. The sound of low 
ation, 


Woz- 


2. The new moon gave him ins 
his head and wrote 








but he lost 
zeck’’. (7) 
They no doubt 
condition (9) 
+. Heluva place for 
Orpheus (5) 
But surely there are 
singing on Canadian 


keep their cattle in trim 


Offenbach to put 


more than four 


radio. (9) 


6. These will sound like different notes 
(oO) 

7. State of Father William when he stood 
on his head? (7) 

8. Her gig upset Lou He’s maybe steal- 
ing 1 down now) (6) 

15. How the half-breed looked? (9) 

16. Beethoven made four to “Fidelio”, 
three of which were for 20. (9) 


17. Did de Mille do this to Copland to get 
him to write ‘Rodeo’? 8) 
18. Set ribs into a moving position ( 


20. See 16. (7) . 
21. Seasoned old sailor? (6) 


23. Sound B for bagpipes? (5) 
ze despite the 
snake in it. (5) 


Solution to Last 
W eek Ss Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1. See 4 across 

4, 1, 6. Will-o’-the- 
wisp 

4, 8. Will-power 
10. Israelites 

11. Iowa 

12. Gandhi 

13. Eye chart 

14. Pen-» ames 
16. Dotage 

18. Stigma 

20. Freewill 

22. Testator 

24. Goblin 

26. Mina 

27. Side orders 
28. See 4 down 
29. Utes 

30. Dusk 

DOWN 


Testament 
Eland 

28. William Tell 
Letters of credit 
Irish stew 

See 4 across 

. Ascend 
Nightfall 
Galliards 
Artist 

. Eggnogs 
Boded 


23. Edict 
(260) 
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ah] 
But there are no_ teachers 
tories, no tools. 
There is no need for he; 
sive clothing in Jamaica, 
people are no naked savag 
cotton for shirts and dres 
shillings a yard. Baby’s d 
obviously made of scraps of 
their mother’s worn dres: 
sewed together. Khaki tri 
eighteen shillings. 
The country is lush wit! 
nanas, sugar cane, coffee, o 
grapefruit, yams, breadfrui 
and all manner of cultiy 
tables. But except on the 
tions no one family has 
of everything, and there is 
to buy. Sugar is fivepence 
a pound, coffee six shilling 
four shillings a dozen. B 
great part of life; the tow 
ring with it, furious and 
on Saturdays. There is n 
and chickens and an occas 
animal, lean, stringy and to 
is practically no grading of 
ter, meat. Proper handling of 
is utterly impossible. On Thursday ¢} 
butcher brings a slaughtered 
in to the market and you go 
your pence, and he cuts 
scraps on a_ long-used bi 
drop it unwrapped in the 
your basket and take it h¢ 
Water is scarce and pr 
rain sinks immediately ou! 
in the porous limestone, s 
sides have to be covered 
of expensive cement point 
terns, and the water is the 
the cisterns and carried lo 
home in pails on the head 
panniers of the family bi 
family is rich and has a 
Island is very mountain 
fields stand on their edges 
from the deep yawning 
bamboo poles laid across 
to tree. There are few too 
one being the machete, which is re 
the old cutlass of the Sp sn 
Jamaica needs tools. It 
nical knowledge and “kb 
The fingers of the peop 
quick, dexterous when the 
The long training of the s 
in the way of looking at 
seems to be an essential 
is simply an admission o! 
odds; the refusal of the 
servant to do more than 
job is only the remnant 
humble class pride. 
There is so much raw 
the Island that the mind 
contemplating it. On the 
our cottage, growing throug 
iron hoops twenty feet diamete! 
(from what old hogshea’. did 
come?) was a cotton tree, oaded wit 
bursting bolls, not the or inary ct 
ton of commerce but usa! for mal 
of its purposes. Beside 1! 
heavy with castor-beans. 
On the far hill was a 
ebony forest, and in the ; 
building near by some 
were making by hand a 
mahogany furniture for | 
our own Private Peat 
World War, a native Ja: 
home to do what he cal 
people what he has learn 
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Congratu lations! 


fo \ rHE breakup of a family 
3 


ty some years ago, I found 


mvsel! ddenly the owner of a 
double supply of household equip- 
ment Ww possessed, among other 
things ) electric refrigerators, two 
vacuur eaners, two washing ma- 
chines » electric irons and pop-up 
toaster long with four radios and 
two pianos. It was while I was still 
struge with a fresh vanload of 
supplies that the telephone rang. 

“Is this the lady of the house?” 
sald cery commercial voice. 

“I suppose so,” I said. “Who is 
Spean : 


“Wel!, congratulations!” cried the 
voice. “Station WXYZ is speaking, 


ind is this vour lucky day! Your 
name has just been picked from the 
telephy book as the possible win- 
ner ot brand-new console radio.” 

“| have four radios,” I said. “I 
don't f a radio.” 

“Kind of takes your breath away, 
doesn’t it?” the announcer said, his 
voice ent with enthusiasm. “And 
ster e's something else. Just 
to gi ir Winners a wide selection, 
we a owing them to choose be- 
tween the console radio and an ultra- 
mode etrigerator. Fifteen cubic 
feet { a special storage space. 
What vou think of that?” 

1 don’t want a refrigerator,” I 
‘ Uu 
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“Just take your time and don't get 


too excited,” the announcer said. 
laughing encouragingly. “Though |] 


can tell you there's plenty of excite- 
ment right here in the studio. Hey, 
what's this I see? A super-modern 
vacuum cleaner with 21 exchangeable 
parts.” - 

“I have two electric vacuum clean- 
ers,” I said, “with forty-two exchange- 
able parts.” i 
Our conversation had developed 
into. a curious exchange of non- 
sequiturs. Since I was contributing 
nothing whatever to the excitement 
of Audience Participation, the an- 
nouncer was compelled to take up the 
slack. I leaned against a packing- 
case and began to enjoy myself. “You 
aren't giving away pianos, I suppose?” 

He leapt at the Opening. “Well, 
what do you know! The lady wants 
to know if we're giving away any 
pianos!” (Audible sensation, with 
laughter, from the studio audience.) 
“No, I'm afraid—” He had a sudden 
flash of studio wit. “Yes, we have no 
pianos today, ha, ha!” he said. 

“Because I have two pianos,” | 
said. 

There was a _ short unscheduled 
pause, then he rallied. “Now, here’s 
the question. And remember, if you 
give the correct answer, any one of 
these wonderful electrical gifts is here 
for you to choose! Ready? Take your 
time and hold everything, ha, ha! 
How do you make Yorkshire Pud- 
ding?” 

I knew Yorkshire Pudding like the 
back of my hand. “I haven't any 
idea how to make Yorkshire Pud- 
ding,” I said spitefully. 

“Oh too bad!” he cried, in a rush 
of relief. “Well, better luck next time. 
And now, as a consolation prize, our 
sponsor will forward you a card which 
will entitle you to a brand-new gyrator 
washing-machine.” 

“I have two washing-machines,” | 
said. “Ha, ha!” and I hung up. 

The experience left me feeling that 
I had stumbled almost accidentally on 
a remarkable discovery: You don’ 
have to be a Captive Consumer. 

You don’t have to spring to atten- 
tion when the voice at the telephone 
or the visitor at the front door opens 
up with a ringing “Congratulations!” 
and tells you you have been selected 
to win a free Palomino Pony. You 
don’t have to buy an electric rangette 
at a 25 per cent reduction because 
someone else has picked your name 
out of the telephone book. In an age 
dedicated to mass - participation you 
can still, in a small way, be as non- 
participating as you like. 

Last week, a brisk young woman 
appeared at my front door. “Congra- 
tulations!” she said. “We are making 
a television survey and you have been 
selected to win a free television set.” 
She brought out a sheaf of papers. 





“Have you a television set?” she asked. 

“No,” 1 said. 

“Are you planning to buy one?” 
she inquired. 

“No,” I said. 

She consulted her survey. “Are vou 
in favor of an annual license fee for 
television?” she asked. 

“No opinion,” I said. 

“The draw will be in a few davs 
and you may easily be the lucky win- 
ner,’ she said. She put away het 
Papers and her morning radiance was 
clouded by doubt. “Don’t you wanr a 


free television set?” she asked. 


“No.” | said: and she went away 
A dav or two later I received a 
“Congratulations!” it said 


“You have answered our survey cor- 


post-card. 


rectly and have been chosen to re- 
ceive a Bonus Card which will en- 
title you to a $75 credit on a Console 
Television Set.” 

1 showed the card later to my 
triend Miss A. “Are vou really buy- 
ing a television set? 

“No,” 1 said. 

“Well,” she said. “Well, congratu- 


* she asked 


lations!” 
Mary Lowrey Ross 
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- Room Air Conditioners 


set new standards in carefree comfort 


There’s a Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner to suit vour exact require- 
ments — four different models. There are two models with twin Meter- 


Miser compressors for extra-economical operation plus reserve cooling 
power. And these twin models can be equipped with a thermostat so 
that you just set control for hot weather comfort and the thermostat 


does the rest . . . running one compressor or two as needed. 


“Great Circle Cooling” 


cool, clean, refreshing air . 
healthful comfort. 





the exclusive up-and-around air circu- 
lation of Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


surrounss you with 


. lets you live, sleep, work in complete 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer for a 
demonstration. You'll find his name 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Or write for literature to Frigi- 
daire Products of Canada Limited, 


Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 
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® When the tense, pressing agony 
of neuralgic pain strikes, you 
want rehef in a hurry. And here’s 
a way for you to get it—quickly, 
easily, effectively. 


Doctors generally will tell you 
that neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local areas 
become tender and swollen. That 
torture you feel issimply Nature’s 
call tor help. 
relief — 
Absorbine Jr. 


You can get blessed 


fast—bv rubbing 


on the sore, swollen areas. 


Absorbine Jr. actually helps to 
counteract the pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the 
same time, it warms and soothes 
those throbbing pain spots. The 
speed with which it works will 
amaze you. 

Used by thousands 
Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. 
foritsquick,comforting relief from 
and rheumatic pain, 
and from sore, aching muscles. 


neuralgic 


next attack of neu- 
pain—get Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle 


Before the 
ralgic 
Only 
at all drug counters 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 
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l6 Years Lec 


» This Week 


In Saturday Night 


504 SATURDAY NIGHT, “The Canadian 
Illustrated Weekly.” of 

1937 was a pot-pourri of fact, fiction 
and foppery, held together with pho- 
royalty, little 
theatre groups, unknown education- 
ists and = run-of-the-mill clergymen. 
Although the Spanish Civil War was 
in its tenth month, the only reference 
to it cartoon by David Low. 
This showed three British battleships 
named British Lion, Iron Blimp, and 


tographs of deposed 


Was a 


Heart of Oak. preventing a small 
steamer named the Saucy Potato 
from going about its business. This 


Was a reference to the 885-ton Car- 
diff freighter, Marie Llewellyn, skip- 
pered by Capt. “Potato” Jones, which 
consistently ran the “non-interven- 
tion” blockade of Spanish ports. car- 
rying food to the Basque defenders of 
Bilbao. 

Although the SaTURDAY NIGHT of 
that time religiously avoided anything 
enough to have two 
staunch fighter 


controversial 
sides to It, it was a 
for not only the lost, but the for 


gotten cause. It bewailed the fact 
that Sir Charles Tupper was not re 


rococo sta 






presented in the gaggle of 
tuary cluttering up the lawns of Ot 
tawa’s Parliament Buildings. It sput 
tered its indignation over the fact that 
Morgan of McGill Univer 
resign. It 
court 
manufactur 


Principal 


sity had been forced to 


gloated over an obscure dec! 


sion allowing three 


jam 
vaudeville-trio names of 


and Jeffrey 


ers with the 


Daboll, Daboll 


to sell their 


sticky product for 19 cents, us 
igainst’ their competitors’ 23-cent 


NIGHT 
that the 
although with 
as they 


price. SATURDAY didn't say 


so, but we presume prices 


given were per pound 
the prices of 37 as low Were, 


it might well have been 19 cents a 
ton—at least for plum jam 

Sixteen ago the advertise- 
ments were little different in copy and 


today but the 


Vears 


lavout from those of 
aeroplanes had propellers, trains were 
pulled by steam locomotives, automo 
biles had running boards and the pre 
of the ocean liners depended 


their 


Stige 
funnels. Cig 
box 


on the number of 


arettes were 20 for 25 cents, a 
of chocolates guaranteed to salve any 
girl-friend’s pique cost a half dollar, 


Buick for 
Heintzman 


you could buy a new 
$1207 fob Oshawa, or a 


piano for $510 


The National 
mission advertised a “Home Improve 
home 


Employment Com 


Plan” under which a 


ment 
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Limited 
ind Publisher; George Collington 
Assistant Comptroller; 
Hastings 8t.: New 
Mansions, Carlisle Place, 8.W.1 


Jatt, Treasurer and Comptroller 
Pritchard, Director of Manufacturing 


6399 Wilshire 


owner could improve his property 
through a bank loan, without security 
or endorsement, repaying it in small 
monthly installments, while also giv- 
ing work to the unemployed. 

[he Roma of the Italian Line adver- 
tised a 53-day summer cruise to the 
Mediterranean) and Russia. — First 
Class tickets were trom $625 up (for 
those wanting to visit the Lido and 


Cannes), Tourist Class passage was 
from $365 up (for vacationing 


schoolma’ams wanting to see Venice, 
Naples, and, maybe, Madeira), and 
Third Class accommodation from 
$285 (for Comrades wanting to make 
a pilgrimage to Stalin’s Promised 
Land). 

Canada, in 1937 as it is in 
was looking forward to a Coronation. 
A photograph on the first page shows 
a healthy, handsome, youthful King 
George VI seated at a desk in Buck- 
ingham Palace. Another photograph 
on page 2 illustrates the work being 
done on the temporary — structure 
which provided the Royal entrance to 
Westminster Abbey for the King’s 
Coronation. All the steamship com- 
panies and travel agencies advertised 
the attractions of Coronation Year. 

This was also the veal of the Paris 
taken 
when he re- 


1953, 


Exposition, and the writer is 
back to his leftist 
members strolling through the Expost- 
tion Grounds and gazing with admira- 
tion on the Soviet Building with its 
a working man_hold- 
ing aloft and looking, in re- 
trospect, like the Statue of Liberty's 
husband. The world-famous painting, 
have the 


days 


giant statue of 


a sickle, 


Guernica, by Picasso didn't 
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had on others; perhaps we were tgp 
familiar with the things he portrayeg 
or perhaps we were lacking :) artistic 
sense. To us it looked lik severa 
yards of burlap daubed wit) pain; 

The first page of the Second Edition 


featured a photo layout made 
Willson Woodside and Alexandr, 
Studios, showing six picture: of dij:. 
pidated houses in Toronto's Cabbage. 


town, with a composite picture of the 
district showing how it wow/ look j 
the slum clearance project, «dvocated 
by Dr. Bruce, Ontario’s 1 ‘cutenant. 
Governor, were put into cflect. Jp 
those days hardly anybody least of 


all the Cabbagetowners themselves, 
dreamed that this slum earance 
scheme would ever amount to mo 
than a vague promise on a politician’ 
lips. Today, with the Revent Park 
Project (as it was later named) a fact 
the finished apartment blocks and 
wide lawns look remarkably ‘ike thos 
painted in on the 1937 ph graph 
Fhe Financial Section decried the 


Ontario Industrial Standards Aet 
asked if British commodities would 
go higher, and spoke out about 


high cost of social services in the 
USA. P. M. Richards’ column 
basted the politicians who were t 
ing to regulate Canadian siness 
imitation of the Roosevelt regime 
south of the border. He said, “We 
hope that Messrs. Hepbu Abe 
hart. Pattulo and others Can 
recognize the fact.” 

Under Gold & Dross a reade 
Moncton, NB, asked abo e Rus 
sel Motor Car Co. as an estment 
Apparently this was a thriving cor 
pany in 1937, although we dont 


member ever hearing of it bet 
Another thing we didn’t k 
now: it was the parent compan\ 
Canada Cvcle and Moto: d Acme 


Screw and Gear Ltd. 


W 





fy AN IfeM headed “Curious A 
swers to Health Insurance Que 
ries,” listed several howlers rece 
by British insurance firms tt 
from those questioned on | sub 
“Mrs. R has no clothes, she 
not had any tor a vear, t clerg 
visiting her: “I am very d to 
that mv husband who w rep 
missing is now dead;” “S lam 
warding my marriage certificates 
two children, one of which was 4! 
take as vou will see; “P find 
if my husband is dead, < le Mm 
am now living with wo! it 0 
Hf 


anything until he is certa 
I get my husband’s mone) ! 





forced to lead an immort.! life: ! 
accordance with your insiruction 
have given birth to twins in the ¢ 
closed envelope;” “Pleas me 


money at once as I has illen 


errors with my landlo and 
want my money as quick as Yeu’ 
get it. I have been in + 
doctor for a week, but does ne 
If thing 





seem to do me any go 
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ESTABLISHED 1887 don't improve I sha 
doctor. 
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Young man’s fancy 


Thirst and appetite build up quickly 
when young folks get going. 
And how they take to such natural partners 
as hot sandwiches and ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
Here’s refreshment the wholesome way 


and delicious, too. 





Flavor Farmer! 


The Green Giant works on his favorite flavor project 
—tender Niblets Brand whole kernel corn 


Even if you had your own cornpatch, you couldn’t give your corn 
the tender care the Green Giant does. He watches over each 
growing field until his pedigreed kernels (exclusive D-138 breed) 
have stored up all the flavor their tender skins can hold. That’s 
the fleeting moment of perfect flavor—the signal for the Green 
Giant to pick and pack his baby corn into Niblets Brand cans. Say, 
aren’t those golden kernels just what your appetite is calling for? 


Niblets Corn 


BRAND 


Fine Foods of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario. Also packers of Green Giant Brand Peas 
and Green Giant Brand Wax Beans. 








